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THE Easter recess, though un- 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: usually brief, affords a welcome 


AT HOME. breathing-space in the midst of 
anexciting and absorbing political 
conflict. The situation for Ministers is highly en- 


couraging—-far more encouraging than it was when 
the Session began. The Home Rule Bill has been 
produced, and has been found to be almost entirely 
free from those elements the appearance of which 
was anticipated with dread by many Liberals. 
Abuse has been scattered upon it in abundance by 
the opponents of Home Rule; but the criticisms on 
the details of the measure have been feeble and 
ineffective, and have clearly failed to move the 
public out-of-doors. The most notable feature in 
connection with the Home Rule discussion is the 
fact that the enemies of the measure have already 
fallen back upon that which is, by common consent, 
their last line of defence—the case of Ulster. That 
the Second Reading of the Bill has not been taken 
before Easter is doubtless to be regretted. But the 
vigour which Ministers have shown in fixing the 
Second Reading for next Thursday, and in obtaining 
the whole time of the House for the debate, will 
probably procure a result no less satisfactory than if 
a division had been secured this week. 





Nor is it only in relation to the Home Rule Bill 
that the prospects of Ministers are now far more 
cheering than they were two months ago. They 
have been enabled to bring forward a number of 
measures which have been received by their own 
party with acclamation, and which, with two excep- 
tions, have met with the approval even of their 
opponents. One of these measures—the Parish 
Councils Bill—is of such importance that in any 
ordinary session it would completely dwarf all the 
other proposals of the Government. It necessarily 
occupies a secondary position in comparison with 
the Home Rule Bill, but it has met with a recep- 
tion which permits the hope that it will be- 
come law during the present session. The two 
measures which alone excite anything like violent 
antagonism are of course the Veto Bill and the 
Welsh Church Suspensory Bill. With regard to the 
latter, it will be sufficient for the principle of the 
measure to be clearly affirmed before the session 
closes, and this end will undoubtedly be secured. 
The position of the Local Veto Bill is changed by 
the votes which have been given in the House upon 
other measures dealing with the licensing question 





that principle both Ministers and the House of 
Commons are now committed; but it is clear that 
public feeling both in Parliament and the country is 
in favour of a more complete and statesmanlike 
treatment of the licensing question than that which 
is found in Sir William Harcourt’s Bill; and the 
withdrawal of the measure, with a view to more 
effectual dealing with the subject next Session, is 
apparently inevitable. 


PERHAPS the most important feature in the 
political situation at this moment is the clear evi- 
dence which has been afforded of the loyalty and 
unity of the Ministerial Party. Last January the 
journals of the Opposition exulted over the idea 
that when the majority had to face the ordeal of 
Parliamentary debate it would be found to be a 
mass of loose particles without cohesion. No 
errors of this sort are, now possible even to the 
blindest of Tories or Liberal Unionists. It has 
been made clear that the divisions in the Minis- ° 
terial ranks which were to prove fatal to the 
Government, exist nowhere except in the imagination 
of their opponents. Never had a Ministry a more 
loyal, united, and strenuous support than that which 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have received from 
the majority of the House of Commons. The Liberal 
Party is found to be a really effective instrument in 
the hands of the Government, and a confident belief 
now prevails on the Ministerial benches that the 
whole programme with which they took office may 
be carried out before there is another appeal to the 
country. 


IT was not only on divisions among the rank and 
file of the party that the opponents of Liberalism 
based their hopes when the session began. Two 
months ago they dwelt much upon two things—Mr. 
Gladstone's age and the impossibility of having the 
House of Commons led by deputy. So far as the 
Prime Minister is concerned, he has been able to 
bring to the discharge of his duties a degree of 
vigour and endurance hardly to be surpassed 
by any of his colleagues, and for the present 
the silly talk of last winter is lost in the chorus 
of admiration which his physical and intellectual 
strength extracts even from his opponents. As for 
the difficulties of the deputy leadership, including 
those expected to arise from the assumed rivalry of 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants, they have 
vanished into thin air. Sir William Harcourt, in 


virtue of his unquestionable seniority, has led the 
House, as a rule, in Mr. Gladstone's absence, and has 
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done so with admirable tact and good temper; 
whilst Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has been displaying 
those qualities with which he has long been credited 
by his friends, but which have hitherto been hidden 
from the world—qualities which are precisely those 
most valuable in the post of leader. 


In replying to the Belfast deputation on Tues- 
day, Mr. Gladstone mentioned one interesting fact 
which tends to confirm the view we expressed last 
week that the growth of Belfast is due mainly to 
economic causes, and has been rather hampered 
than increased by the Union. In 1782 the population 
was 13,000. In 1800, after eighteen years under a 
free Parliament,.it had increased to 25,000. If it 
had gone on since increasing at the same rate it 
would now be 700,000. Yet it cannot be said 
that the Irish Parliament, though Protestant, 
was unduly favourable to Belfast, for Belfast 
was a Presbyterian town, a hotbed of revolu- 
tionary fervour, and dissent and revolution were, 
if possible, more obnoxious than Catholicism to the 
Episcopalian landlords of Grattan’s Parliament. 
But being Irishmen, and anxious to improve every 
part of Ireland in spite of political and religious 
differences, the members of the Irish House of 
Commons gave Belfast a start which it has not 
entirely lost. Readers of Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs will 
remember that a Belfast merchant named Sinclair, 
an ancestor of the Chief Speaker of the Chamber of 
Commerce, believed that if Ireland were separated 
from England, it would improve enormously. Prob- 
ably, like the Mr. Sinclair of to-day, he was a good 
merchant but a little wild in his political calculations, 


ANOTHER significant fact came out in the course 
of Mr. Gladstone's speech. The cost of the civil 
administration of Ireland, in addition to the local 
charges which are met out of the rates, is over 
twenty-two shillings per head for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. In other words, 
the officials get £100 a year for every twenty Irish 
families. Of the total of £5,000,000, probably 
two-thirds goes to Protestants, one-half of it to 
the 60,000 Protestant Episcopalians. That is to say, 
the Ascendancy creed, though disestablished as a 
Church, receives in civil appointments over £4 per 
head per annum. This explains a good deal. They 
are unruly Pretorians struggling against a reduc- 
tion of their over-swollen salaries. 


THOUGH the second reading of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill was not put to the vote on Wednesday, the main 
purpose of the debate was served by the Govern- 
ment’s accepting the principle of the measure and 
agreeing to push it forward with all the speed their 
difficulties will allow. The Bill is based on the 
report of Mr. Justice Mathew’s Commission, and 
the amendments suggested by Mr. Morley only went 
in the direction of rendering it more efficacious 
and simple in its working. The proposal to en- 
trust the administration of the Act to a specially 
appointed Commission of one or two members, 
instead of leaving it to the existing Land Commis- 
sion as the Bill provided, is particularly practical. 
The Land Commission has already more work on its 
hands than it can attend to with anything like decent 
rapidity, and to hand over the measure to that de- 
partment would inevitably involve much delay. 
A small Commission, whose entire time and energies 
would be directed to the task, would be more satis- 
factory from every point of view. The Bill other- 
wise, it would be well for Irish landlords to note, is 
rather more liberal to personages of the Clanricarde 
stamp than English Radical opinion exactly likes ; 
and they will act wisely between now and its next 
stage by making up their minds to accept a good 
offer when they get it. 





WE publish elsewhere a delicious bit of Ulsterism 
which a correspondent, who is a wholesale merchant 
in this country, has forwarded to us. It appears 
that amongst the numerous devices which the 
wonderful theatrical ingenuity of the North has 
been fashioning for the purpose of inspiring the 
stolid Saxon with a proper horror of Home 
Rule, the Orange business-men have hit upon 
the idea of sending out circulars to the English firms 
with whom they deal, telling them to send no 
more travellers looking for orders, that it is all? 
no use now, trade being paralysed and capital 
leaving the country owing to the wicked Bill. 
It is one of these circulars which our corre- 
spondent forwards. But mark the subtle wile 
of the Belfast man. He does not send out this 
circular until three days after the firm’s traveller 
has called and carried away an order which we 
rejoice to see indicates no greater diminution of 
prosperity than might be implied in a fluctuation of 
three pounds compared with his order of last year. 
The doleful document is meant of its own weight to 
impress the English merchant—of whose wit it is 
clear the Belfast man holds no very complimentary 
opinion—and to find its way eventually with ex- 
clamations of dismay into the columns of the Times. 
Of the bogus character of most of the Orange ex- 
cursions and alarums, from Colonel Saunderson’s 
challenges to the Rev. Mr. Kane's blasts upon the 
trumpet of Bellona, we were already aware. We 
are beginning now to perceive that there is a vein of 
humour running through them, which shows that 
the Irishman of Ulster is a great deal more akin 
to his compatriot of the south than he would have 
us dull Saxons believe. 


WE believe the statement of the Times that 
the dispute about the Freeman's Journal was only 
settled under Ministerial pressure is absolutely with- 
out foundation. The real history of its settlement 
is, on the contrary, a satisfactory proof of the good 
sense and balance of the Irish Party. A dispute, of 
that petty and personal kind which is unfortunately 
too common among men of genius, had arisen among 
some of the leading members of the party. An 
Archbishop spent six weeks in trying to settle it, 
without success. But when the party as a whole 
got together to discuss the matter, an amicable and 
unanimous arrangement was arrived at in a single 
forenoon. 


Mr. Bryce’s encounter with Lord Sefton on the 
question of the Lancashire magistracy is a peculiarly 
interesting and instructive episode in the history of 
the present conflict between popular rights and class 
privileges. Lord Sefton, who seems to be rather a 
dull specimen of his order, indignantly repudiates 
the notion that he has taken any political questions 
into consideration in the appointments he has 
made to the County Bench. If as it happens his 
nominees are, almost without exception, Tories or 
Liberal Unionists, so much the worse for the 
Liberals who fail to possess real qualifications for a 
post of honour and responsibility, and who must 
accordingly be left out in the cold. This is the 
kind of reasoning which hysterical women and 
undeveloped school-boys resort to when they 
are called upon to justify their action in face of 
notorious facts condemning it. No doubt it 
is quite gravely meant by Lord Sefton; but it can 
hardly deserve serious notice from persons of or- 
dinary intelligence. Nor is it necessary to defend 
the Chanceller of the Duchy of Lancaster from the 
preposterous charge of seeking to make political 
appointments only. Mr. Bryce finds himself com- 
pelled to redress a grave political injustice occasioned 
by the action of Lord Sefton. It would only be if 
he followed Lord Sefton’s own example and refused 
to see that any Tory or Liberal Unionist was fit to 
sit upon the Bench, that he would commit the offence 
imputed to him. 
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Tue Times in its comments upon the sentences on 
Hobbs, Wright, and Newman for the Liberator 
frauds, has seen fit to make a very venomous attack 
upon Lord Oxenbridge, whose name was used in the 
prospectus of the Liberator Building Society. There 
can be no doubt as to the animus of the Times in 
making this attack. If Lord Oxenbridge had 
not been a member of the present Government 
he would hardly have fallen under the lash of his 
highly moral censor. Still, whatever we may think 
of the motives of his critic, we are bound to chronicle 
the facts. These happen, however, to be not at all 
what the Times represents. Lord Oxenbridge was 
not the chairman of the Liberator Company. He 
was not a director, paid or unpaid. He had no 
power of interfering with the management, and was, 
of course, absolutely ignorant of the way in which it 
was being managed. When the society was first 
started with a philanthropic object,and by men of un- 
impeachable character, he allowed his name to be 
used as “ President "—a purely ornamental function. 
We agree with the Times in regretting that he was 
thus nominally associated with a company which 
became in the end the victim of a disgraceful fraud, 
and we do not approve of any man, however good 
may be his motives, lending his name where he has 
neither authority nor responsibility. But the fact 
that Lord Oxenbridge committed this error——too 
common in all classes of society—does not furnish 
the slightest justification for the savage attack made 
upon him by a bitter political opponent. 


Tue friends of London reform have very little 
reason to be grateful to the Lobby correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle for his attempt to de- 
preciate the Commission appointed to deal with 
the relations of the City and the County Council. 
To speak of that body as “a weak Commission” 
is to show a degree of ignorance that is almost 
ludicrous. Sir Thomas Farrer was unanimously 
approved as the best representative that could 
be obtained by the County Council on the Com- 
mission; Mr. Holt, the first Liberal Mayor of 
Liverpool, is known as one of the ablest municipal 
administrators in the United Kingdom; and the 
Town Clerk of Birmingham holds the first place 
among officials of his class. To speak of these 
gentlemen, and of such a chairman as Mr. Courtney, 
as “weak,” is to show a singular deficiency both of 
knowledge and of judgment. The matter is fortun- 
ately one of very small importance; but the 
persistent attempts of one or two of the writers in 
the Daily Chronicle to misrepresent the action of 
the Local Government Board are not likely to help 
the County Council in the work which lies before it. 


THE present School Board for London is nota 
very wise body, but it has at least had the good 
sense to find a better way to the cultivation of 
patriotism than the ceremonial worship of the Union 
Jack. The sense of humour, which is usually denied 
to Jingoes in their Jingoism, is very strong in 
most children, especially in the classes that attend 
Board Schools; and we can imagine no ceremonial 
which would lend itself better to caricature in 
play hours than “a patriotic lecture, at the 
conclusion of which the flag should be carried round 
the room and replaced in position by the scholar 
who had been most distinguished since the last cere- 
mony, the school meanwhile singing the ‘ National 
Anthem’ or ‘Rule Britannia.’” Would any child 
who had done this once ever take the Union Jack 
seriously again? If he did, his comrades would 
speedily undermine his reverence. The Board has 
declared itself quite willing to accept flags—even 
though the great Unionist party has made them 
party emblems; but is wisely of opinion that 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





patriotism can better be stimulated by the learning 
of patriotic poetry, and of the history and consti- 
tution of the English nation. As to part of the 
latter subject, and especially for the proposed 
teaching of civic duty, we have often pointed out 
one obstacle to instruction. The school-books neces- 
sary are not yet written. But the decision of the 
Board, coupled with Mr. Acland’s promised syllabus 
for continuation schools, ought to evoke them at an 
early date. 


WE print to-day another letter from our 
ABROAD. Constantinople correspondent—who, we 
may again remark, has probably better 
means of knowing the truth than anyone in Con- 
stantinople—dealing with the recent atrocities com- 
mitted on Armenians in Asia Minor. He makes it 
clear that that country has just escaped a repe- 
tition of the misnamed “ Bulgarian atrocities” of 
which Bulgarians were the victims in 1876. The 
evidence indicated that the Turks fostered an 
Armenian rising, and aided in the preliminaries, in 
order to get the Armenians into trouble, and 
then, of course, to rid them of their troubles by 
the simple methods in use in Turkey. Every 
attempt of this kind, as our correspondent points 
out, tends to promote the armed intervention of 
Russia—to check which, by the way, Lord Beacons- 
field put us into Cyprus as the Sultan’s tenants 
conditionally on the introduction of reforms by that 
potentate! And in the interest of European peace, 
as well as of humanity, it is quite time that the 
European Powers should intervene. Here, at any 
rate, is a matter in which England may reasonably 
join the Triple Alliance. 


THE manifesto just issued by the Comte de Paris 
has fallen stillborn from the Press. If it has pro- 
duced any effect, it is merely an expectation of his 
abdication in favour of his son. He attempted 
to exploit the Panama trial; to exhibit the Republic 
as the supreme and all-pervading corruptive influence 
of France; and to hold out a restoration of the 
Monarchy as the sole means of salvation. But the 
view of the electorate was exhibited once more at 
a bye-election in the Somme on Sunday, at which 
a Royalist majority of 450 at the last General Election 
was converted into a Republican majority of 3,000. 
The Presidency of the Senate has been filled, after all, 
by M. Challemel-Lacour. Heis undoubtedly the best 
available candidate, though probably a very ineffec- 
tive substitute for M. Jules Ferry. At any rate, 
his election will fully maintain the dignity of the 
office. 





THE debate on the extension of the franchise still 
drags on in the Belgian Chamber, and there seems no 
particular reason why it should close. Fourteen 
schemes of extension are actually before the Con- 
stituent Assembly—eight in the Upper House, six in 
the Lower—and almostevery speaker has propounded 
his own individual plan besides. And as—according 
to one theory of the proper method of procedure 
which is now under consideration by a Committee— 
a separate debate may be raised in each House on 
each one of the fourteen schemes after the general 
debate now in progress has come to an end, it is 
evident that a decision may still be a long way off. 
(What would not our own Tory Democrats give for 
the chance of debating sixteen alternative plans of 
Home Rule?) All the schemes differ greatly in their 
details, but they all involve a very wide extension of 
the suffrage, and diverge mainly on the question 
what classes shall be excluded. It looks, therefore, 
as if the differences might eventually, as it were, 
cancel one another—as if manhood suffrage, paupers 
and illiterates alone excepted (M. Janson’s scheme), 
might be the only way out of a possible deadlock. 
At any rate, nearly half the Left have united in 
proposing an approximation to this solution, but 
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with the additional safeguard of a dual vote for 
heads of families. 


THAT a very extended suffrage is desired by most 
Belgians there can be very little doubt indeed. At 
Antwerp—following the example of Brussels and 
other places—a popular vote on the various schemes 
was taken on Sunday last. Only about 43 per cent. 
of the voters summoned recorded their votes 
(Antwerp, be it remembered, being, for a town, 
specially subject to ultra-clerical influence), but over 
three-fourths of them voted for “the Janson 
scheme.” In ten rural communes similar “ referenda” 
were taken, and in each case the majority for that 
scheme was overwhelming. Unfortunately, as the 
franchise on these occasions is manhood suffrage, 
nine-tenths at least of the voters are not on the 
Parliamentary register. 


Tue German Conservatives have made up their 
minds to act in accordance with a recent dictum 
of Prince Bismarck’s. Economic questions — “the 
stomach question,” as the Prince expressively put it— 
are to take precedence of everything else. Another 
convention of distressed agriculturists, held this 
week at Mayence, has emphasised its condemnation 
of all commercial treaties and of all the fiscal legis- 
lation of the last ten years. These repeated pro- 
nouncements by the rank and file of the Conservatives 
make it clear that their support will not be very 
heartily given to the policy of an Emperor who 
regards the existing treaties of commerce as a 
triumph of civilisation and of the ingenuity of his 
Chancellor. 


MEANWHILE a dissolution becomes more and more 
certain, and the prospects of the Government worse 
and worse. We noted last week the testimony of 
bye-elections to the Reichstag as to the unpopularity 
of the military scheme. Since then particulars have 
been published of another recent bye-election in 
Wuartemburg. The seat was a perfectly safe one for 
the Catholic Centre. However, four candidates 
appeared, of whom only one, a National-Liberal, was 
in favour of making any concession whatever to the 
Government on the scheme. The other three candi- 
dates together received 17,524 votes. He received 
813. Moreover, the “ People’s Party "—a Catholic 
Democratic party—gained considerably in votes at 
the expense of the regular Centre candidate. It is 
noticeable, too, that the chiefs of the Centre have 
decided to accept Herr Fussangel as a member of 
their party, though he recently defeated their own 
candidate at Olpe in Westphalia, and that he is 
about to start a new Catholic paper in Berlin to 
combat the military scheme. The only other feature 
of German polities since our last issne has been 
the definite extinction of such reputation as Herr 
Ahlwardt possessed, and his abandonment by the 
Conservative press, though not as yet by the bulk of 
his admirers. 


Tue Italian Ministry is in difficulties again. A 
Committee of the Senate has recommended the 
rejection of the Bill for regulating pensions, on 
which the Budget is virtually based; and in the 
Chamber it has been almost impossible to find 
members able and willing to serve on the Committee 
of Inquiry ivto the banking scandals. Seven 
“ groups” had to be represented, and all new mem- 
bers of the Legislature were to be excluded as well 
as all those who were in any way suspected of 
having been in the debt of the Banks, or of any other 
connection with the scandals. Fresh “ revelations” 
have been published in the Paris Matin as to the 
Deputies whose acceptances—not met, or likely to be 

-were held by the defunct Banca Romana. But 
with the exception of Signori Crispi, Fortis, and 
Martini (the Minister of Public Instruction), the 
persons concerned are very obscure; and it is fair to 
add that the list has provoked indignant denials, 





especially from Signor Crispi, and that its genuine >} 


ness is generally doubted. 


But the most serious troubles of the Italian 
Ministry just now are the Anarchists and the Ger- 
man Emperor. Twenty-four “ bombs” in all have 
recently exploded, or have been placed ready for 
explosion by the former in Rome, and there has 
been a report (probably false) that this is a mere 
preparation for the Emperor's arrival. Meanwhile, 
however, a reported “outrage on the King of Italy” 
last Friday has turned out to be merely the act of 
a lunatic. But as for the Emperor, his visit (with 
a suite of sixty-two and thirty-two horses) greatly 
exercises the minds of all concerned. Will he go 
direct from the Quirinal to the Vatican? and will 
this not offend the Pope? Will he conclude a special 
military convention with Italy, supplementing the 
Triple Alliance? Moreover, ought not Austria to 
follow his example by sending at least one Arch- 
duke to the Royal silver wedding? and how will the 
Pope regard such a concession to the Italian Mon- 
archy on the part of the most Catholic Government 
of Central Europe ? 


For some time past a movement has been in 
progress in Switzerland for the suppression of the 
Jewish method of slaughtering cattle. Eighty-four 
thousand signatures have been collected to a demand 
that the Chambers shall legislate against it; and 
this—the first use of the “ Initiative” recently intro- 
duced into the Federal Constitution—has been under 
discussion this week in the Lower House of the Federal 
Legislature, which has wisely decided, by 61 to 49, 
to submit the proposal to a popular vote, and to re- 
commend its rejection. That the Jewish method of 
slaughtering is cruel is alleged not only by Anti- 
Semites. But Continental populations are not gener- 
ally very particular about cruelty to animals, and 
one cannot but suspect that the movement is based 
less on sympathy for the cattle than on hostility to 
the eight thousand or so of Jews in Switzerland. The 
latter are furious, and talk of establishing slaughter- 
houses just across the frontiers, and obtaining their 
“Kosher” meat thence. But we imagine that the 
tariff war with France will check that—in the west, 
at any rate. It is a pity that the first use of 
the Federal Initiative should be on such a question 
as this. 

THE conviction of Prince Sciarra for selling 
eleven pictures and statues from the gallery in his 
own palace at Rome closes a curious chapter of his- 
tory. An ancestor of Prince Sciarra founded the 
collection with the aid in money and kind of the 
Pope. Its permanence was guaranteed by a pro- 
hibition of the remoyal of any work of art once 
added—a prohibition backed by the sanction of 
ecclesiastical penalties of the most formidable kind. 
However, during the Napoleonic wars, and again 
during the Roman revolution of 1848, this pro- 
hibition was suspended; and some doubt was en- 
tertained whether it was ever renewed. In 1871, 
however, the Italian Government prohibited the ex- 
portation of works of art without its special leave. 
Not long ago, Prince Sciarra, finding himself in 
want of money, offered the Government the first re- 
fusal of his collection. However, they could not come 
to terms, and an ingenuous offer on the part of the 
Marquis di Rudini, the then Premier, to overlook the 
violation of the prohibition of export, provided that 
the best picture in the collection (Raphael's “ Violin- 
ist”) was presented to the Government, was not 
accepted by the Prince. Last summer, however, to 
the astonishment of the Government, the eleven 
works of art in question were found to have dis- 
appeared, and were traced to Paris, smuggled 
thither, it is said, among the properties of a comic 
opera company. Accordingly the Prince was pro- 
secuted. His defence was simple enough. He had 
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sold the pictures at Rome to a French marquis, 
and it was not his business what became of them 
afterwards. However, the court convicted him of 
violating both the old Papal laws and that of the 
Italian kingdom, sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 5,000 francs, together 
with the value of the works exported. Here is a 
violation of the rights of property to be commended 
to the notice of the various societies which exist 
for their defence. 


THERE is clearly a new stirring of 
interest in Heine. We have had 
recently a fresh attempt at translating 
his poems, we have had Mr. Leland’s 
admirable complete edition of his prose writings; 
the Germans have had from Baron von Embden, 
Heine’s nephew, a collection of his Family Letters ; 
and now Mr. Leland gives us a translation of the 
latter book, which, under the title of “The Family 
Life of Heinrich Heine,” Mr. Heinemann has just 
issued from the press. This, as Mr. Leland truly says, 
is, as a revelation of character, one of the most 
eurious of Heine’s works. The “ Strassetewfel,” 
reversing the old German motto, reveals himself in 
these family letters a veritable “ Hausengel,” a 
model of domestic sensibility. This English edition 
is furnished with some very interesting portraits 
of Heine and his relations. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


Mr. WILLIAM WatTson’s poem, “The Eloping 
Angels: a Caprice,’ though written in September 
and October last, is only just issued (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane); and we can only now note that 
it hardly makes two hundred and forty lines, and 
bears a dedication to Mr. Grant Allen, who “ will 
recognise beneath its somewhat hazardous levity a 
spirit not wholly flippant, such as can alone justify its 
inscription to a serious lover of the muse.” Mr. Wat- 
son's “ Essays in Criticism” and “ The Prince's Quest, 
and other Poems” are also republished by Messrs. 
Mathews & Lane, who remind us that the latter very 
early work, “though little read at the time of its 
first appearance, thirteen years ago, attracted the 
attention even then of a few excellent judges, 
amongst whom Dante Rossetti was perhaps the best 
known.” Mr. Watson himself recognises the 
“ crudity and immaturity” of some of the contents 
of the volume, but does not think well to attempt 
any emendation. Another work put forth this week 
in most tasteful garb from the printing press of 
“The Bodley Head” is the lyrical and dramatic 
poems of John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley. 
Beside_a highly-decorated cover, this volume has a 
numbér of plates by Mr. C. S. Ricketts. 


Ovr friend, or enemy, as many may call him, the 
house-fly, together with his larger companion, the 
blue-bottle, have many sins already on their backs, 
but, worst of all, it has now been found that they 
may be the means of the dissemination of cholera 
bacteria, and other disease germs. So, at least, 
Simmonds and Celli have found. The latest work in 
this direction we owe to Sawtschenko, who busied 
himself only with the cholera bacilli. He fed the 
flies on which he experimented first with broth 
infected with these micro-organisms, and afterwards 
on raw meat or sterile broth, and occasionally he 
substituted for the cholera caltures the excrements 
of cholera patients. Employing several modes of 
examining the flies after brief intervals of time, he 
found that in all cases, both in the alimentary tract 
and in the excreta, the cholera bacilli were present. 
Inoculating guinea-pigs with cultivations of microbes 
from the former, their end, as we learn, was as rapid 
as if the ordinary cholera cultures had been em- 
ployed. Under suitable conditions of temperature 
and nourishment, Sawtschenko informs us that the 
bacilli may perhaps be able to multiply in the 
bodies of flies; if this be really the case—and we 





have no reason to doubt its probability—then the 
less we have to do with flies the better for us. 


THE Duke of Bedford had sat for 
ten years in the House of Commons 
as Member for Tavistock, the town 
whence his second title is derived. He had not, 
however, taken the place in public life which his 
talents and position would have enabled him to 
occupy, and was chiefly known as one of the two 
or three wealthiest men in England. Dr. Adolf 
Fischhof, an Austrian publicist of Jewish extraction, 
had had a distinguished and even picturesque 
eareer. Beginning life as a hospital physician, 
he was led in 1848 by a sudden impulse to 
address a crowd assembled in Vienna to know the 
result of the presentation of a petition, and so to 
inaugurate the first open-air meeting ever held in 
Austria. He was prominent in the revolution of 
1848-49 in that country, suffered imprisonment for 
his labours, and only just escaped conviction for high 
treason, and later took an active part in Austrian 
politics, chiefly with his pen. He advocated the 
institution of a dual monarchy long before it was 
carried out, and, though a German, was a strong 
supporter of greater concessions to Nationalist senti- 
ment among the non-German races of the Empire 
than have ever been granted yet. Indeed, it was the 
resulting antagonism of the German Liberals which 
caused the failure of his efforts to found a democratic 
party in Austria in 1882, and drove him from active 
participation in politics. Sir Henry Robinson, 
K.C.B., was an Irish permanent official of some 
distinction. Sir Elliot C. Bovill had been Chief 
Justice of the Straits Settlements. Sir George 
Findlay was probably the greatest of railway 
managers—themselves among the foremost of 
modern “captains of industry "—and managed the 
greatest of railways. Mr. W. J. Nelson Neale had 
been Recorder of Walsall. Mr. J. Hutton had been 
associated with G. H. Lewes on the Leader ; latterly 
he had been known in journalism as a specialist on 
Indian questions. Miss Lucy Buckstone (Mrs. 
Smithers), the daughter of the well-known comedian, 
had achieved a reputation of her own on the stage, 
but had been little seen there for several years. 


OBITUARY. 








PARLIAMENT AT EASTER. 


— - 22 


TY\HE brief Easter recess comes at a critical 
moment in the history of the Session and of 
the two great political parties. The Opposition have 
had one triumph, and one only, since Parliament 
met. They have been enabled to put off the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill until after Easter. 
How they have gained this victory, such as it 
is, it is hardly necessary to say. For the first time 
in the history of the House of Commons obstruc- 
tion has been deliberately adopted as a policy 
by a great party. It is true that some of the 
more respectable and eminent members of that 
party have been careful not to associate themselves 
openly with the tacties it has adopted; but the 
speeches made by less discreet members of the 
Opposition, the articles which have appeared in 
their organs in the Press, and the common-sense of 
the people as a whole, have established the fact 
beyond dispute that the opponents of Home Rule 
are seeking by means of an abuse of the rules of the 
House and of their Parliamentary privileges to sta 
the progress of the measure to which they object. It 
is not necessary to waste words in condemning this 
policy. It is a policy at once ignoble and cowardly. 
But it is, above all,.a policy which proves that 
those who adopt it have lost every other weapon. 
Their frantic efforts to rouse the public out of doors 


have met with but little success; the arguments 
which they used so freely whilst they were themselves 
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in power now tell with full effect against the cause 
for which they plead. The country is weary of the 
discussion on the Home Rule question. It has had 
enough and more than enough of it, and it is not to 
be moved to fresh action by misrepresentations, 
however violent and however flagrant, of the possible 
consequences of Home Rule upon the fortunes 
of England and Ireland. These things have 
been discussed ad nauseam already, and the 
electors of the United Kingdom, having fought 
out the question in thousands of public meetings, in 
every newspaper in the land, and finally in all the 
ballot boxes, are now only anxious to see the practical 
solution of the great problem. Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues are therefore beginning to discover 
that, whatever efforts they may put forth, they will 
not succeed in rousing that kind of popular an- 
tagonism to the Ministry which alone can stay the 
progress of a powerful Government. Conscious of 
this fact, they have fallen back upon the House of 
Commons, and are seeking by mere obstruction of 
the most deliberate kind to spike the guns of 
the enemy. Most of our readers have, we suppose, 
perused the account of the all-night sitting in the 
House last Friday. They have also read the letters 
in which some of the persons who are responsible 
for that sitting have endeavoured to justify their 
conduct. But, abeve all, they must have seen that 
the Speaker ot the House—a man whose impartiality 
has always been beyond dispute—has condemned the 
conduct of the Opposition as sternly and severely as 
any member of the Government. In these circum- 
stances, all that need be done is to point to the 
spectacle which has been presented by the Tory 
party in recent debates. The moral of that spectacle 
we may safely leave to be discovered by the electcrs 
of the United Kingdom. 

The real question is how, in that portion of the 
Session on which we are now entering, the weapons 
of factious obstruction will be met by the majority. 
Last Monday’s meeting at the Foreign Office proved 
one thing beyond dispute. The spirit and enthusiasm 
of the Liberal party are clearly equal to the great 
task which lies before them. The majority refuses 
to be browbeaten by the minority. Whatever efforts 
are needed to combat the criminal abuse of Parlia- 
mentary forms of procedure will be put forth by those 
whoaredetermined thatthe will of thenation shallhave 
due effect in the Representative Assembly. Ministers 
did not announce, as we had hoped they might do, a 
definite plan of campaign for meeting obstruction. 
Doubtless they have considered the subject carefully, 
and they may think that the situation is not yet 
so desperate as to call for the exceptional efforts 
which we have suggested in these pages. For the 
present, at all events, they are inclined to rely upon 
the tenacity and enthusiasm of those who feel that 
they are fighting for a great cause, and that they are 
commissioned by the nation to carry that cause 
to a triumphant issue. No doubt they are right 
to feel this confidence in their supporters ; but they 
must not forget that the critical time of every 
Session is that which lies between Easter and 
Whitsuntide. In these few weeks the character of 
the Session as a whole is ds a rule determined. 
Next Thursday the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill will be moved, and it will be prosecuted 
from day to day until the decision of the House 
has been taken upon it. This is good. But every 
member of the Liberal party must feel that the 
fate of the measure depends upon himself alone, 
and that any lack of enthusiasm or of energy in his 
performance of the individual duties imposed upon 
him may be fatal to the great cause with which he 
is associated. With such a leader as Mr. Gladstone 
there cannot be any failure in the courage and 





resolution of the party as a whole; but it is only by 
the fixed determination that, come what may, the 
majority will not allow itself to be trampled upon 
by the minority, and that at all costs it will make 
its will prevail, that Parliament will be enabled to 
carry on the business in which it is now engaged. 

Apart from the Home Rule Bill, the progress of 
business up to Easter, in spite of the conduct of the 
Opposition, has been all that could be desired. The 
country has seen what the intentions of Ministers 
are, and it knows that a splendid programme has 
been unfolded to the House of Commons. The 
considerable advance which has been made with 
some of the measures before Parliament justifies the 
confident feeling that under no circumstances will 
this Session be a barren one; whilst the manner in 
which the County Councils Bill has been received 
leads us to hope that this great measure, at all 
events, will find a place upon the Statute Book before 
the close of the year. But after all the essential 
thing is that the Liberal majority should stand 
together. Mr. Gladstone did well to remind his 
supporters on Monday that some of the longest- 
lived Ministries of the century had been sup- 
ported by much smaller majorities than that 
which he can command. It will be the fault 
of the majority and of the majority alone if this 
Parliament should come to a premature close, or if 
it should cease to exist before the greater part of its 
programme has been duly carried into effect. The 
loyalty and earnestness which that majority has 
shown hitherto, and which it displayed in so 
marked a manner during the meeting of Monday 
last, justify the belief that there will be no falling-otf 
in the months and years of arduous conflict which 
lie before it. The idle hopes entertained by our 
opponents a few months ago, when they imagined 
that the Liberal party would melt like snow under 
the fierce heats of Parliamentary conflict, have 
already been abandoned. Our opponents are begin- 
ning to get some glimmering notion of the truth 
that they have to deal with men who are really in 
earnest, and who will neither be frightened by their 
threats nor stayed by their stratagems. But it is 
upon the weeks which lie between now and Whit- 
suntide that the attention of the Liberals in the 
House of Commons ought to be specially concen- 
trated, for upon the events of those weeks the 
course of the present Session, at least, chiefly 
depends. 








THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


— ~&-9—_— 


TYNHAT idea which we have so often, in season 

and out of season, put forward in these pages 
—the idea of a foreign policy turning in the direc- 
tion of America, and leading to a great Anglo- 
American understanding, with, for its ultimate ob- 
ject, a league or alliance of all the nations and 
Colonies of the English - speaking race—is at 
length beginning to move, and to move at a rate 
which seems likely to surpass our most sanguine 
anticipations. We see it with gratification taken 
up and advocated by other papers; and events, 
more potent than advocacy, seem conspiring in its 
favour. The Behring Sea Arbitration will go far 
towards bringing it into the region of practical 
politics, and a friendly negotiation with regard to the 
tuture of Hawaii will be likely to go even farther 
still. Meanwhile an incident of the very greatest 
significance in this connection has saben place 
within the past week. We allude to the elevation 
of our representative at Washington to the rank of 
Ambassador—in other words, to our placing the 
United States on our diplomatic list for the first 
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time among the Great Powers. To many who are 
accustomed to the idea of the greatness of America 
it must come with something of a shock to be 
thus so strikingly reminded of the fact that hitherto 
the United States has not been regarded by us asa 
Great Power. The first-class Powers, according to our 
diplomatic test, have been France, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, and Italy. The United States—the 
richest nation in the world, and, next to England, des- 
tined to be the greatest sea-power known to history 
—has, until this week, been reckoned by our diplomacy 
a second-rate Power, while the dominion of The Sick 
Man has been held a Power of the first order. We 
have recognised the mushroom kingdom of Italy as 
“Great” by sending thither an Ambassador; we 
have thought the Great Republic—like such States 
as Holland and Belgium, Norway and Sweden—onl 
worthy of a Minister. Surely nothing could illustrate 
more forcibly the absurdity of the misconceptions 
with regard to America which have hitherto ruled 
among the traditions of our Foreign Office. We 
regard it as a symptom of the brightest omen for 
Lord Rosebery’s career as Foreign Minister that he 
should have been the first to break with these 
traditions. It is the most remarkable thing 
he has done, and it may have a sequel of glory 
for him of which, possibly, he as yet but little 
dreams. We are free to confess that in this matter 
he has agreeably surprised us. We are well aware 
that he is probably the most enlightened and wide- 
awake statesman who has been at the Foreign Office 
for some generations; but knowing also the tremen- 
dous force of tradition, and how peculiarly Lord 
Rosebery is impressed with the value of continuity 
in foreign policy, we hardly ventured to hope that he 
would be ready just yet to take so decisive a step in 
an entirely new direction as this appointment of an 
Ambassador to America implies, when rightly under- 
stood; and it was as much in the hope of con- 
vincing him a3 anyone else that the time was ripe 
that we have been endeavouring so persistently to turn 
the public thought in this direction. Lord Rosebery, 
however, has acted with characteristic promptitude 
the moment the fitting opportunity has presented 
itself; and if he wanted any assurance that he was on 
the right tack, he would find it in the manner-in 
which France, who is fully alive to the value of 
cultivating the friendship of America, has hastened 
to follow his example. The opportunity, be it noted, 
has presented itself, rather than been created by 
him ; and this fact is in its way as significant as 
anything else, for it illustrates the growth of 
America in her own opinion as a factor in interna- 
tional politics. Some months ago Congress passed a 
law authorising the President to give American repre- 
sentatives abroad the rank of Ambassador. We have 
simply anticipated a wish which America had herself 
all but formulated in being the first to welcome her, 
so to speak, to the council board of the Great Powers. 
France has been the second, who, a hundred and 
seventeen years ago, had been the first Power to whom, 
in the person of Benjamin Franklin, a representative 
had been accredited from that new nation which 
Lafayette’s sword had helped to set free. It is an 
auspicious conjunction—England, France, America ; 
for with the secured friendship of France in Europe, 
and of America in the other hemisphere, the ideal of 
a Liberal foreign policy would be complete. 

Lord Rosebery has taken one valuable step. It 
is in the power of Lord Spencer to take another, 
which, though in no manner an innovation, will be 
none the less strikingly efficacious in promoting 
the same object. We have already urged the 
sending of an extraordinary representation of our 
fleet to New York Harbour on the occasion of the 
Columbus Centenary. We repeat the suggestion 





with emphasis now that we are within a few weeks 
of that event. Every nation in the world that owns 
a man-of-war will be represented there, and England 
will miss a superb opportunity if she does not figure 
in that mighty naval review in a manner which will 
be impressivelysignificant of her maritime supremacy. 
Not only should she send a fleet there which would 
respectably represent her and be taken as an adequate 
compliment by America, but she should send the biggest 
fleet she could with decency muster—something which 
could conspicuously outshine all other deputations, 
and be the talk of the world for the time being. 
What would be the effect? First, it would immensely 
gratify America; second, it would stir the pride and 
enthusiasm of our own Colonies; and last, but not 
least, it would be a great naval demonstration 
which Great Britain can make upon a unique occa- 
sion without offence to any other Power. It is an 
opportunity thrast into our hand which it would 
be fatuity to neglect. As for our Colonies, those 
who understand them are well aware that with 
them, too, we have reached a turning-point. They 
are now in a position analogous to that of the 
thirteen colonies of North America when British 
statesmen who were wise perc>ived that they could 
no longer be treated as children and dependants, and 
that the Imperial connection would be jeopardised 
if it were not demonstrated as something of value 
and something flattering to their pride and moving 
to the natural impulses of their kindred blood. As 
it happens, the question of the seal fisheries in 
Behring Sea, and that question which is presently to 
arise in the Pacific in connection with Hawaii, are 
both questions which bring the Imperial function 
into play—in both cases on behalf of Colonial 
interests, and in both cases in relation with 
America. A brilliant naval display in New York 
Harbour would illustrate the sanction upon which 
that function is exercised, and give both our 
Colonies and America a useful and pleasing idea of 
the value of a connection which it is possible neither 
may as yet have learned fully to appreciate. There 
are lucky moments and combinations in the affairs 
of nations as in the affairs of men. It seems to us 
we have reached one of them in the history of the 
English-speaking race. With Ireland on the point 
of being conciliated—Ireland whose children in 
exile have been the chief barrier to an under- 
standing between England and America—with 
England, Ireland, our Colonies and the United 
States beginning to discover the value of common 
interests and mutual respect, with an age com- 
mencing in which international relations will be de- 
termined by peoples rather than by kings, it does not 
seem too much to hope that that English-speaking 
race which has ever been the chief custodian and 
missionary of the principles of human liberty may be 
about to date a new era of usefulness to civilisation 
and mankind. To those who may deem these views 
too long and large to be practical we may reply in 
words which Burke used with reference to America, 
and which were heeded by English statesmen only 
when it was too late. “All this I know,” he said, 
“ will sound wild and chimerical to the profane herd 
of those vulgar and mechanical politicians who have 
no place among us; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material; and 
who therefore, far from being qualified to be direc- 
tors of the great movement of empire, are not fit to 
turn a wheel in the machine. Bat to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught these ruling and master 
principles which, in the opinion of such men as I 
have mentioned, have no substantial existence are 
in truth everything and allin all. Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great 
empire and little minds go ill together.” 
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A VICTORY IN THE OPEN. 





N the small hours of last Saturday morning the 

guerillas of the Opposition were met and worsted. 
With no little unconscious humour, the irregulars of 
the great army of the constitution chose the Mutiny 
Bill for the objective of their straggling midnight 
attack. Perhaps it had occurred to Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett—a gentleman said to be connected with the 
Militia, who has been chosen to take Lord Salisbury’s 
place at Belfast—that the Mutiny Act might have 
an awkward effect on certain contemplated opera- 
tions in Ulster. Be that as it may, the Mutiny Bill 
was unsuccessfully obstructed, and if there is one 
thing more foolish than to obstruct the Mutiny 
Bill, it is to obstruct it unsuccessfully. On Monday 
the whole forces of the Opposition came up for a 
pitched battle. They challenged the Government on 
its Irish administrative policy, and, if possible, Mr. 
Balfour was more effectually beaten than Mr. 
Hanbury and Mr. Bowles. The fifth vote of censure 
of the Session has been defeated by more than the 
normal Government majority, after a debate in 
which the attack was perhaps the most ineffective 
on record. We trust the Opposition are satisfied. 

Mr. Balfour's motion contained three charges 
against the Irish Government—(1) that they had 
condoned serious offences, (2) that they had failed to 
support and enforce the law, and (5) that their policy 
was calculated to resuscitate the system of terrorism 
and intimidation which formerly prevailed in Ireland, 
and to bring the administration of the law into 
contempt. It consisted of two false statements 
and an unfounded inference. One would imagine, 
from the wild statements of the Tory Press, 
that Mr. Morley had inaugurated a sort of Satur- 
nalia for Irish criminals. It appears that, in fact, 
he has only reprieved thirteen prisoners in all 
since he entered office. The Irish judges deserve 
great credit if only some two dozen of their sentences 
require revision every year. Sir Henry James could 
probably tell a different story as to the sentences of 
some of our British judges, which form so strong an 
argument for a Court of Criminal Appeal. To sup- 
pose that any political motive, beyond a broad and 
statesmanlike clemency, had anything to do with the 
release of these thirteen men is palpably absurd. If 
the Irish members were anxious to sell their votes for 
the freedom of criminals, they would surely, as reason- 
able men, ask a bigger return for a support which is 
worth 162 on a division. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
endeavouring to atone by a decorous dulness for the 
flippancies of an irresponsible youth, was for once 
strangely silenton thisquestionof votes. Therearesome 
things which even Lord Randolph, with all his happy 
faculty of oblivion, cannot forget, and Maamtrasna 
is an awkward subject. Nor are we anxious to 
recall the events of 1885, unless, as Mr. Gladstone 
did, by way of eulogy. We are willing to believe 
that the Tory Government of 1885 refrained 
from reimposing Coercion, and released sundry 
prisoners who stood convicted of heinous crimes, 
one of them sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, because after due consideration they 
were conscientiously of opinien that a wise and 
prudent clemency would better preserve the 
public peace. We are willing to believe so much 
even though that Tory Government depended upon 
Irish votes in Parliament, and hoped to get a new 
lease of office by Tory votes at the polls. But Mr. 
Morley may fairly ask a similar generosity in 
return. 

Still less effectual was the second charge. The law 
has been supported andenforced. The circular about 
night seizures was trotted out again. Every humane 
Chief Secretary has been anxious to reduce the rigour 
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with which some Irish landlords enforce their legal 
rights. Sir M. Hicks Beach tried to restrain Lord 
Clanricarde. Mr. Morley tried to restrain certain 
too ardent sheriffs. Each received a reproof from 
the Courts. We are ready to believe that the judges 
were in each case right in law, but we feel quite 
certain that in each case the statesman was right in 
policy. Beyond this single instance the Opposition 
had practically nothing to say. So hard up was Mr. 
Russell for some ground to support his allegations 
that he invented a new rule of criminal procedure : 
that no priest should ever be tried in the county in 
which he resides. A Father Carey was tried in Meath 
on a charge connected with the Meath Election. 
He was acquitted. “The judge’s charge,”’ interposed 
Mr. Healy, “was for an acquittal.” Mr. T. W. 
Russell said he did not care a button about the 
judge’s charge. Yet the judge is a Unionist and an 
ex-Attorney General. Such is Mr. Russell’s pleasant 
way of supporting the law. 

After the allegations of fact had all been 
disposed of, it was hardly worth while to tackle 
Mr. Balfour's philosophic inference. But Mr. 
Morley took the trouble to show that whatever his 
policy was “calculated” to do, it had not as a 
fact increased crime. On the contrary, he clearly 
proved by official figures that agrarian crime had 
largely diminished since he took office. And then 
arose Mr. Balfour to furnish the latest example of 
man’s ingratitude. Mr. Morley’s were official 
figures supplied by Dublin Castle. Mr. Balfour 
owes his political position more to the official reports 
of Dublin Castle than to any other single source. 
They supplied him well, those officials, year by year 
with statements cram-full of detail which convinced 
the Tory House. But Mr. Balfour has left all those 
things far behind, and he interrupted Mr. Morley 
in order to say—*“ Of course the right hon. gentle- 
man must rely upon Irish sources of information, 
but great care ought to be exercised."” How readily 
some people throw away the ladder by which they 
have risen—especially if a rival seems to have dis- 
covered the way up the same ladder! To these 
desperate expedients has Mr. Balfour been reduced 
by his five votes of censure in two months. So far as 
he could not for very shame refuse to accept the figures, 
he was ready with an ingenious explanation. Mr. 
Morley, he said, has in his efforts to enforce the law 
the full and active assistance of the representatives of 
the Irish people. In that he is unfairly fortunate. No 
Chief Secretary deserves credit for any improvement 
in the condition of Ireland which is not solely due 
to the police. Could the hollowness of sham 
Unionism be illustrated more thoroughly? Mr. 
Morley has adopted a policy of clemency which Mr. 
Balfour thinks is calculated to lead to crime. It 
does not lead to crime. The facts turn out illogical. 
The discrepancy is explained by a new element in 
Irish government, the active co-operation of the 
leaders of the Irish people, who feel a share in Mr. 
Morley’s responsibility. Yet politicians, who call 
themselves Unionists, condemn the more on that 
account the policy which has added this powerful 
force to the resources of good government in Ireland. 
How can we please them ? 








PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 





“NERTAIN critics of the Government have been 
suggesting that by adopting Mr. Allen’s 
motion for the payment of members, the intention 
of Ministers was to place this question on the shelf. 
That is a curious conclusion to draw from a step 
which amounted to a formal reassertion of a principle 
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which had been already more or less informally 
embodied in the party programme. We draw a 
different conclusion. The principle of payment of 
members, as one of the means of removing restric- 
tions in the way of poor men entering Parliament, 
was taken into the Liberal programme at Newcastle, 
and the Liberal Government has used the first 
opportunity that presented itself after the assembling 
of Parliament of publicly testifying its good faith 
in regard to this as in regard to every other pledge 
which its representatives gave when out of office. 
Mr. Allen’s motion takes its place amongst those 
Bills which the Government have carried to a first 
reading, but further progress with which has to 
depend upon the headway made by measures of 
more momentous consequence ; and any delay to 
which it may be subjected should be no more than 
may be involved in the necessity of having to wait 
its turn according to the degree of its urgency and 
importance. We are perfectly sure the Government 
have no desire to shirk or shelve this question, and, 
for our part, we do not see why they should. Now 
that the principle has been adopted, it seems to us 
the sooner the question can be faced and settled 
the better—that is, assuming that it be settled on 
the sound, constitutional, and healthily democratic 
lines which happily already exist for our guidance. 
Fc r the ad »ption of a principle is one thing, and 
the method by which it is to be given effect to is 
quite another. We are in favour of removing every 
removable obstacle that stands in the way of a poor 
man serving his country in Parliament, and, so far as 
paying such man a salary for. his services will clear 
his path, we are in favour of his being paid; but we 
are not in favour of a rich man who does not need it, 
and does not ask it, having a salary thrust upon 
him at the same time at the public expense. 
That is a clear principle and, fortunately, there 
is a way by which it can be applied without 
involving any hurt to anybody’s dignity or 
anything dissonant with democratic faith. The 
way we mean is by throwing the payment of 
members on the rates. Make it the law that every 
member whatsoever shall have the right to demand 
payment by his constituency up to a certain fixed 
sum, and shall be able to enforce that payment with 
all the powers of the executive. This is the old con- 
stitutional’ right which has existed from time im- 
memorial among the customs of Parliament, and 
which it is quite possible remains legally effective 
still in the case of borough members. Only let this 
right be unmistakably re-defined, and the machinery 
for its enforcement sharpened, simplified, and brought 
up to date. We repeat we are in favour of this 
method of giving effect to Mr. Allen’s motion, and 
we sincerely hope that it is this method the Govern- 
ment mean to adopt. There is not a single sound 
argument for the payment of members which it does 
not fully answer; there is not a single sound objection 
which the advocates of payment can urge against it. 
Consider it in application. Let us take the case 
of Mr. John Burns, who was so frank and straight- 
forward about his own affairs in the debate the 
other evening. Of course, in drafting such a measure 
all the details as to levying and discharge by local 
authorities and so forth would be duly provided 
for. Let us suppose that in the case of Battersea 
the Battersea Vestry and the London County 
Council had settled these details between them, 
the rate for Mr. John Burns’ Parliamentary 
salary would be collected like the rate for paving 
and lighting, and he would have his claim for its 
regular payment against some specified official—say, 
for convenience, the Vice-Chairman of the County 
Council. While he was a member, so long as he 
chose to demand it, he would possess this claim. A 





rich man would probably not choose to make the 
demand, and in that case the rate would not be levied. 
To say that this circumstance gives a rich man an 
advantage over a poor man, which payment whole- 
sale out of the Treasury would remove, is to say 
an absurdity. In the first place, to instance Mr. 
Burns again, we do not believe that the section of 
his constituency who now think so highly of him 
as to be willing to pay him out of their own 
pockets for representing them, would be less willing 
to send him into Parliament if the duty of finding 
his salary were distributed over the whole constitu- 
ency. Inthe second place, the bribe which a rich 
man would be able to offer a constituency by means 
of foregoing his claim for a salary would not 
be such as to have any attractions for the bribable 
elements of the electorate. A man may be bribed 
by a five-pound note or a quart of beer, but he will 
hardly barter his principles in order to escape the 
fifth part of half a farthing a year off his rates and 
taxes. On the other hand, furnishing the rich 
man with a salary out of the Consolidated Fund, 
whether he likes it or not, does give him a 
distinct and positive advantage over his poorer 
brother. Whereas the one scheme limits his ad- 
vantage to the remission of an intangible and 
impalpable rate, the other places three hundred 
solid pounds of British gold every year at 
his disposal, which he can disburse for the 
“nursing’’ of his constituency how he pleases. 
You cannot, so far as the advantages of wealth 
go, really equalise the rich candidate and the 
poor candidate by Act of Parliament—unless you 
vote the poor man a salary equal to the rich man’s 
income, or else divide the latter in two and share it 
fairly between them, measures for which we presume 
society is not yet quite prepared; but of the two 
methods for paying members we choose the one 
which, relieving the ‘- man of a disability, 
does not give the rich man any corresponding 
extra advantage, and we reject the scheme which 
gratuitously and, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
enhances the rich man’s advantages three hundred- 
fold. Nothing that was said in the useful debate 
on Friday evening in the least shakes the view which 
we have already expressed, and which we are now but 
reiterating. We believe payment of members directly 
by the constituencies would be a safe and healthy 
reform. We believe wholesale and indiscriminate 
payment by the Treasury to every member whether 
he wished it or not would be a wanton and immoral 
waste of public money, a stultification of Parlia- 
mentary intelligence, an insult to democratic 
principles, and a reckless departure from the tradi- 
tions of the Constitution which the experience of 
every other Parliament in the world only furnishes 
warnings against taking. 








FINANCE, 





PERATORS on the Stock Exchange, having -re- 
covered from their recent alarm, are vigorously 
putting up prices all round. It is to be hoped that 
the general public will not be led away by their 
example. It is to be presumed that these gentle- 
men are able to take care of themselves; but the 
ordinary investor is in ignorance of their motives, 
and cannot judge, therefore, whether there is any 
justification for the rise. So far as the outsider 
can see there certainly is not. The currency crisis 
in the United States is not quite as acute as it 
was, but it continues, and may become more serious 
at any moment. The withdrawals from the French 
Savings Bank are less than they were, but they 
are still going on. The present state of Russia is 
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alarming ; the financial difficulties of both Spain and 
Italy are extreme; no settlement is yet probable 
in Argentina, and the news from Australia is 
disquieting, where the banking crisis has not 
yet come to an end. The distrust caused by the 
state of the different Colonies is such that the Tas- 
manian loan offered for tender by the London and 
Westminster Bank this week has been a partial 
failure. The loan was of the nominal amount of 
£800,000, bearing 34 per cent. interest, and the 
minimum price was fixed at 92; but only £600,000 
was subscribed for. The action of the great operators 
is clearly to be explained by their desire to prepare 
the way for loans and conversions that are about to 
come off. We are to have almost immediately a 
Greek loan, and to insure its success there has been 
much buying of old Greek bonds, the prices being 
run up extravagantly. The conversion of the 
Egyptian Domains Loan, which is just announced, 
accounts for the rise in Egyptian bonds, and the efforts 
of the Spanish Government and of certain great banks 
interested in Spanish finance to induce the Spanish 
public to supply the Government with money explains 
the recovery in Spanish bonds. The operators will 
have achieved their object if they can inducethe public 
to buy from them what they are now purchasing. 
If the public is wise, however, it will do nothing of 
the kind. The wisest course for the investor at 
present is to keep aloof from all speculative markets 
and to confine his purchases to the very best 
stocks. By-and-bye an opportunity will occur for 
going farther afield, with greater advantage to 
himself. 

As the India Council has refused to sell its bills 
and telegraphic transfers at the prices which the 
market was willing to pay, those who have to send 
money to India have been obliged to buy silver, and 
their purchases have caused a considerable recovery 
in the price, which on Wednesday rose to 38}d. per 
ounce. The market, too, is encouraged by the an- 
nouncement in the Indian Budget that nothing has 
been decided yet as to a change in the Indian cur- 
rency; and the reports from the United States 
seem to show that a serious crisis is not so im- 
minent as it looked a little while ago. The 
Austrian Government has for the time being 
obtained all the gold it wants, consequently the 
exports of the metal from New York have nearly 
ceased, and so the drain from the Treasury is at an 
end for the moment. On the other hand, the loans 
obtained from banks throughout the country have 
enabled the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
his stock of free gold to about a million and a half 
sterling. The Secretary announces that it will not 
be necessary to sell bonds, and that he is in a posi- 
tion to get all the gold that he may require. While 
this continues to be his opinion the market will 
be reassured, and it is possible that the price of 
silver may be sustained; but at any moment 
the exports of gold from New York may begin 
again, or some other accident may revive alarm. 
At all events, the investing public should keep 
clearly in mind that, as long as the currency 
crisis continues in the United States, there can 
be no recovery of confidence. As usual at the 
end of March, there has been a considerable demand 
throughout the week for short loans in the City. 
That is due, firstly, to the large collection of the 
revenue ; secondly, to the preparations being made 
by bankers and great financial houses to pay interest 
falling due at the beginning of the month; and lastly, 
toa number of payments that have always to be 
made at the end of the quarter. In short, it is a 
temporary demand, and it will be followed by great 
ease in the market in a very few days, provided 
always that an accident does not happen. If there 
should be large withdrawals of gold from the Bank 
of England, then the Bank will have to protect its 
reserve at any cost; or if alarm should spring up in 
the United States or upon the Continent or any- 
where else, that likewise would disturb the 
market. 





BULLET PROOF, 


———_wo—— 


VHE reputed invention of the tailor of Mannheim 
(or of the ex-soldier of Vienna, whichever it be, 
for there are two claimants for the idea) starts the 
mind on fascinating considerations. Has something 
really been discovered which will check and baffle 
those lethal powers of modern arms, a terror of the 
unknown capacities of which is supposed to hold 
back the most irresponsible Kriegspielers of the 
Continent, and is relied on by the Peace Society to 
operate ultimately in abolishing war altogether? 
War with quick-firing artillery, dynamite shells, 
steel-cased bullets, and magazine-rifles, threatens 
to become so terrific a business that (it is 
hoped) human nerves will eventually be unequal 
to carrying it on, and nations must needs have 
done with it and take to arbitration. But here 
comes a little tailor from the heart of Germany to 
upset these speculations with a material which 
promises to be as impervious to Mannlicher bullets 
as the chain-mail of the Crusader was to the Saracen 
arrows. One conceives at a glance what a part such 
an invention might be destined to play in the history 
of the world, and the humanitarian well may hesi- 
tate on which prospect to bestow his goodwill—the 
prospect of war brought to an end by its own 
destructiveness, or that of war so mitigated of its 
worst horrors (for in the ambulance and sanitary 
departments, too, science keeps advancing) that men 
can go on making it with as great a zest as ever in 
the past. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately, according to 
choice—military men are very sceptical about Herr 
Dowe’s invention, and are mainly inclined to treat 
it in the spirit of that story about the Duke of 
Wellington when a tailor came to him with a bullet- 
proof uniform. “ Put it on,” said the Duke, and then 
he told his aide to send him up two men with loaded 
muskets—on hearing which command the tailor did 
not wait any longer. It is difficult to believe in the 
possibility of any material at all portable stopping 
bullets which can pierce steel plates. Even Herr 
Dowe’s composition, admitting it for the sake of 
argument to do all that he says, is so heavy that 
a breastplate of it would weigh six pounds. Six 
pounds nowadays, when one of the greatest problems 
of warfare is how to carry as little of everything else 
but ammunition, would be a fatal weight. Added on 
to the soldier's present load it would weight him 
heavier than the Roman legionary in the days of 
picked men and slower marching. It simply could 
not be borne; and if the breast-plate were adopted 
the soldier would only have to carry six pounds less 
of ammunition. As modern warfare goes, we do not 
think any experienced General would hesitate long 
as to which he would give up, the breast-plate or 
the ammunition. This problem, indeed, was settled 
in the old times. Up to the Waterloo period they 
actually had bullet-proof cuirasses—cuirasses which, 
in the main, were effective against the balls of the 
smooth-bores of that day. They retained them for the 
cavalry, but experience determined their entire disuse 
for the infantry. Why? Because of their weight, their 
awkwardness to foot-soldiers, and the reduction of 
ammunition which they entailed. Moreover, since 
they left the head, arms and legs exposed the pro- 
tection they could afford was very limited. This 
applies with even greater force to Herr Dowe’s 
invention, which is not even a full cuirass, but only a 
single stiff plastron. Bullets fly in all directions, and 
often come from the rear. How would a plastron 
on the chest help a man against a bullet from the 
rear? Herr Dowe suggests, we are told, that at the 
commencement of a fight the soldier should fasten 
his plastron “on that part of the body which 
most requires protection.” It is a suggestion 
worthy of a tailor, and it reminds us of a story 
of a man of genius of that craft from whom an Irish 
rebel in ‘98 ordered a suit of clothes with a piece 
of sheet-iron sewed on “ over my heart.” When the 
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clothes came home, the sheet-iron was found sewed 
on, not to the breast of the coat, but to a convenient 
portion of the trousers. The rebel was wroth, but 
on the day of battle, when, during a masterly retreat, 
the plate stopped a ferocious bayonet-thrust and he 
lay comfortable and unhurt in the ditch, he remarked 
to himself, ‘‘ Bedad, that tailor knew where my heart 
was, after all!” 

At the same time, the case for a modern defensive 
armour does not go completely out of court—at any 
rate as a possibility. The resources of science are 
not exhausted, and when one remembers how very 
light a metal has been discovered in aluminium, and 
when one bears in mind the resisting powers of 
matted hair (as evidenced, for example, by the fore- 
knot on a buffalo’s skull), and the force-defeating 
quality that resides in mere elasticity, it is well to 
keep an open mind even regarding Herr Dowe’s and 
Herr Scarneo’s compositions of compressed hemp 
and plaited wire. If these compositions do resist as 
effectually as the correspondents describe, though 
they may be too heavy and unwieldy for body- 
armour, they would be so much lighter than steel 
plating that they might be capable of effecting 
a total revolution in the armouring of ships. As a 
eovering for ambulance wagons and field hospitals 
they might also fulfil a useful function. As it is 
(still assuming that they possess the resisting virtues 
claimed), we might see some application of these 
compositions in the shape of a helmet which, while 
of no more value than a breastplate in the open, 
would save a good deal of life in trench work, when 
men pop their heads above cover to fire. Lightness 
and portability are the missing qualities for body 
armour. If these can ever be secured to an ade- 
quate degree, remarkable consequences may ensue. 
That armour, when enough of it is worn, can 
be an effective protection against rifle fire was 
singularly testified by the career of Kelly, the 
notorious Australian bushranger. For years he 
defied the bullets of the police and the stockmen 
with a heavy steel armour, including a helmet— 
a shapeless tubular thing which gave him a hideous 
sort of resemblance to a Norman of the reign of 
Stephen. When at last he was brought to bay, as 
many bullets were hopped off his helmet and cuirass 
as would have riddled him a dozen times over had 
he been unarmoured, and he killed or wounded 
some twenty of his pursuers before at length from 
shots in the legs and arms he had to succumb. He, 
of course, was an exceptionally powerful man, and 
could carry a weight which would be out of the 
question for an ordinary soldier, and moreover he 
went on horseback. But if we could suppose 
some metal or composition discovered which would 
cover a man as effectually as Kelly’s armour, and 
yet be as light as an ordinary suit of clothes, 
it would go a long way towards rendering rifle fire 
useless. There would remain, of course, the artillery, 
against which no body-armour could avail. Still it 
would be something to have abolished rifle fire and 
thrown warfare exclusively back upon its artillery. 
It would be a step in the direction of the simplifica- 
tion of the art, and would be bringing it something 
nearer that scientific ideal which somebody has 
imagined, when wars will be decided by learned 
chemists coming to the frontiers, and letting loose 
bottles of noxious gases upon the enemy’s country ! 








A TEST FOR SOCIALISM. 


— —e2— 


HERE is a church in Waterloo Place where 
addresses—half lecture, half sermon—are de- 
livered every Sunday afternoon on the application to 
some social problem of the Christian creed. Last 
Sunday afternoon the preacher was Canon Fre- 
mantle, and his subject the well-worn theme of the 
limit of State duty. We do not much expect any- 





thing new to be said on so trite a topic; least of all 
in a church, where there is usually no opportunity 
for dealing with the subject in any way whatever. 
A large part of an ordinary West-End congregation, 
in fact, would probably come to the discussion of 
Socialist theory with a perfectly fresh and abso- 
lutely unprejudiced mind. They would not know 
definitely what Socialism meant, in spite of all 
that the magazines and the Fabians have done to 
remove their ignorance. Under such circumstances 
the chances against anything new being said are 
indefinitely great. We do not say Canon Fremantle 
surmounted the difficulty, but he raised some very 
interesting questions; he gave his congregation 
plenty to think about, and he suggested to them the 
right solution, though one very frequently for- 
gotten. 

How far ought we to go on the road to Socialism? 
We need not recapitulate the preacher’s good but 
necessarily trite sketch of the breakdown of the 
assumptions of the old politicaleconomy. A so-called 
“ Ricardian system” has been developed by Ricardo’s 
disciples — still more by his opponents with an 
eye to the possibilities of caricature. The com- 
peting units that system assumes—approximately 
equal, with perfect knowledge, and having each a 
single eye to his own profit—exist only in the 
abstract world of scientific thought as represented in 
the lecture-room. In real life the competing indi- 
viduals are extremely ignorant, extremely unequal, 
and swayed by all sorts of motives other than what 
Prince Bismarck expressively calls “the question of 
the stomach.” Moreover, most of the competing units 
are not individuals: they are companies, and syndi- 
cates, and groups. These truths have been so iterated 
by writers of all kinds, from Comte to the Duke of 
Argyll, and from Carlyle to Mr. Sidney Webb, 
that hardly anyone but our hypothetical congrega- 
tion can need to hear them again. We think, 
however, that Canon Fremantle was mistaken in 
tracing the growth of Socialist ideas in England to 
the success of trades’ unions. That may have helped 
a little; but Socialism among us at present is really 
an exotic. It connects of course with the labours of 
Owen; but its source is German, and its basis to a 
great extent is in metaphysic. It was really the 
Hegelian training of Karl Marx and Lassalle that led 
them to apply the doctrine of the unity of the State 
in a Socialistic direction—to treat the State as the 
all-absorbing Person catering for the common good 
of the individuals in whom it was manifested with 
no regard for their individual rights. That meta- 
physic itself (as anybody may see who will read 
Fichte and apply his doctrine to the history of his 
period) was a transformation and justification of the 
current practice of the bureaucratic Prussian 
Government. Economic history—especially that of 
the Middle Ages—contributed on the other hand, as 
with Rodbertus, to shake the bases of the Indi- 
vidualist creed. And the Individualism of the 
eighteenth century had long’ been _ trans- 
formed — indeed, the process began with Rous- 
seau and Kant — into the Collectivism of the 
nineteenth. 

However, that is another story. It is fully ad- 
mitted that the Individualist theory breaks down ; 
even the Liberty and Property Defence League, its 
professed champion, has just exhibited itself as a 
mere machine for the application of social pressure 
and its concentration on recalcitrant Tory Democratic 
M.P’s. In a certain sense “ we are all Socialists now.” 
How much does this mean? and can any line be 
drawn, apart from experience, as to what the State 
ought not to do? 

By way of illustrating Canon Fremantle’s answer 
by its contrary, we may take a speech of the 
leader of the Professorial Socialists—the KAath- 
eder- Sozialisten — of Germany, Professor Adolf 
Wagner of Berlin, which was delivered at a Social 
Science meeting in that city only last week. 
The State (he said) must plant out labourers in 
home colonies; must protect the distressed peasant 
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proprietor by high duties on foreign corn; must set 
up local banks with a State guarantee to lend them 
money (without collateral security), as well as to 
carry on the business of savings banks ; must insure 
him against fire, hail, and cattle disease ; and if other 
classes are injured by all this there is no help for it. 
Now, could anything be better adapted to injure 
individual effort ? The peasant proprietor is 
to be created by the State and sustained by the 
State—at the expense, of course, of somebody else. 
In defiance of economic laws, he is to be assisted at 
every turn. He is to get capital, with no check on 
its use. He is not even to pay a fair insurance 
premium. Could anything be more certain to sap 
his sense of self-reliance and responsibility ? 

And now what may the State do? Long ago, 
when dealing with that remarkable and most 
unequal “ Plea for Liberty,” in which essays by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert appeared 
side by side with others fit only for a Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society, it was suggested in our 
columns that there was a distinction, ignored in the 
book, between restriction for the good of the person 
restricted, restriction to promote the greater liberty 
of others, and supersession of private enterprise in 
order to do the work better. We do not suppose 
anyone will seriously advocate the first system,except 
in the case of children or “ young persons.” It is the 
two latter systems that present-day Socialism aims 
at, and especially the latter through the former. 
And nobody can doubt that on these heads in many 
ways—in the development of factory inspection, for 
instance, and of great industrial enterprises—we are, 
as Mr. Sidney Webb and others have pointed out, 
very much nearer the Socialist than the Individualist 
ideal. 

Now, in fixing the point at which we are to 
stop, we know of no method but the utilitarian one. 
We can only strike a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages, and decide accordingly. But, as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt pointed out long ago, the end of man 
(at least, humanly speaking) is the development 
of his own character, and for this freedom and 
variety are requisite. If so, it is clear that we must 
stop where we endanger individual energy, and this 
was the answer—the truly moral and Christian answer 
—that Canon Fremantle gave on Sunday. We arenot 
to make the State into an earthly Providence for 
the agriculturist or artisan, defying natural laws, 
not by miracle, but by sheer neglect and con- 
tempt of them. That can only lead to disaster and 
oppression. The State is to stimulate his own energy, 
not to check it, to leave him free to fix his own 
rules and methods of work in conjunction with his 
fellows, and intervene, if at all, only when he has 
failed—or, at best, only to arbitrate between con- 
flicting interests. We are to supersede private 
enterprise if we can do the work better, and it is 
expedient on other grounds, as with the Post Office ; 
but we are to enact no fixity of vocation, no con- 
version of the commercial world into a vast Army 
and Navy Stores with its red-tapery intensified 
twenty-fold, or into a Liberator Society with even less 
check on its managers and infinitely more temptation 
tocorruption. And itis for this reason that Municipal 
Socialism offers so valuable a mediation between the 
still dominant Individualism of England and the State 
as Universal Providence in Germany. A modified 
Socialism of the parish, with allotments let by the 

Parish Council, or charities thanaged by its means, 
really does work well in Switzerland, while the cen- 
trally-directed home colonisation of Prussian Poland 
fails to work in Germany. It is centralisation that 
is the real danger — centralisation, that for in- 
dividual energy substitutes bureaucracy, with its 
red tape and officials beyond the reach of popular 
influence. Whatever farther steps are made towards 
Socialism must be taken along the road of Local 
Option. Our belief that such steps must be taken is 


one reason why we welcome the great measure of 
Local Government that we have to chronicle this 


TARTUFFE IN THE DOCK. 





T is a common saying amongst foreign observers 
I that hypocrisy is our national vice. This un- 
flattering opinion is likely to be sustained by the 
adventures of the Liberator Society, and by the 
piety which is the primrose path to penal servitude. 
Nothing is so characteristic of the gentry sentenced 
by Mr. Justice Hawkins as their zeal for religion. 
Hobbs was for years the munificent benefactor of his 
chapel. His charities were as ostentatious as his 
phylacteries. He was a forger and a thief; he plun- 
dered the savings of a multitude of investors to 
pay for his parade of luxuriant virtue; and, but for 
the indiscreet inflation of Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour’s 
system of finance, Nemesis might have had an even 
slower foot. It was the religious character of the 
Liberator which decoyed so many simpletons. Five 
per cent. is not in itself an extravagant beguile- 
ment: it has even a suggestion of that content 
which is the reward of devout humility. When 
sanctified by the spiritual grace of a Hobbs, it 
seemed like interest on salvation. Ministers of 
religion, in perfect trust and good faith, acted as 
agents of the Liberator throughout the country. 
They advised the investment of small savings in an 
institution which combined a modest utility in 
money matters with the fervour of pious philan- 
thropy. Mr. Jabez Balfour had been mayor of Croy- 
don, and in that civic eminence he was succeeded 
by Mr. Hobbs. Croydon must have loomed like 
a New Jerusalem on the horizon of many a simple 
soul, all unwitting that the way of the Liberator 
led down to Jericho. Who can blame the dupes of 
two successive mayors, wrapped in the panoply of 
religious observance, and of a charity which took 
excellent care that its right hand should bea partner 
in the operations of the left? To raise a protest 
in this country against the abject deference paid to 
conventional professions of religion is not only to 
cry in the wilderness, but also to incur the 
odium of an infidel mind. Tartuffe knows the 
value of the alliance between dogmas and 
dividends. He has only to write on his door 
five per cent. and the Athanasian Creed, or a safe 
annuity and baptism by immersion, to secure the 
enthusiastic fidelity of thousands who seem to 
believe that commercial integrity is a vain thing 
without a constant proclamation of conformity to 
some sectarian belief. There are always well-mean- 
ing zealots warning their flocks to beware of men 
who are not professing Christians. Will they ever 
learn that this advice furnishes the best social pass- 
port for the wolf in sheep’s clothing, and that com- 
mercial immorality too often touches its lowest deep 
in the subscription to the chapel ? 

The liabilities of the Liberator Society are 
calculated at three-and-a-half millions, but seven 
millions scarcely represent the total wreckage of the 
various companies which are associated with Mr. 
Jabez Balfour's name. This stupendous crash 
signalises a master mind in fraud. We have no 
intention of trying Mr. Jabez Balfour in detail before 
an informal tribunal. It is suggested that when he 
heard of the arrest of Hobbs and Wright, his 
thoughts ran, not on hymns, but somewhat in 
the vein of the buccaneering ballad in “ Admiral 
Guinea ” : 

“And when they nailed the hatches down, 
We said ‘It’s time to go.’” 


Possibly it was not a sense of guilt that hastened 
Mr. Jabez Balfour's departure, but that distrust of 
appearances which overcomes many a good man in 
adversity. To account for seven millions of money 
is no light undertaking. It exposes the most pious 
trader to suspicions which are not disarmed by any 
aptitude for the controversy between adult immer- 
sion and infant sprinkling. Mr. Jabez Balfour is 
probably meditating on these high matters in some 
spot where the charm of voluntary retirement is 





week. 





chastened by the risk of extradition. To such a 
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man the ruin of many families may have less moment 
than the question whether baptismal regeneration 
bears a doctrinal balm. He often cultivated bluff- 
ness, we believe, rather than psalms, as a proof of 
rectitude; but he may have convinced himself now 
that human righteousness is as filthy rags, and 
that good works without faith are the wiles of sin. 
These consolations of the exile are not incredible to 
those who have seen hypocrisy begetting theunctuous 
egotism which blunts every moral perception. The 
very magnitude of his operations may be another 
source of spiritual comfort to the wanderer pursued 
by a warrant. The man who has seven millions to 
make ducks and drakes, may well divert some of his 
responsibility to the community which tolerates a 
very elastic method of business. The scandal of 
public companies is now so gross that their super- 
vision ought to be a function of the State. How is 
the average investor to protect himself against fraud? 
He is advised by people as ignorant as himself about 
the disposition of his money. He reads imposing 
lists of directors, many of whom have no personal 
knowledge of the ventures to which they put their 
names. It is useless to tell these men that they 
have no moral right to barter their social position in 
this fashion. That a director should insist on satis- 
fying himself as to the perfect good faith of a 
prospectus may be an excellent standard of virtue, 
but it overlooks the limitations of intellect, as well 
as the imperfections of workaday ethics. Probably 
no conceivable machinery of law could ever cope 
with the subtleties of commercial genius; but it has 
been truly said that the State can at least insist on 
an independent audit, which would betray the rotten- 
ness of a concern like the Liberator before the mis- 
chief had reached colossal dimensions. A bankruptcy 
inquiry the other day disclosed the interesting fact 
that certain directors, who had reason to suspect an 
unfavourable report from the auditor, decided to 
leave the suspicious document unopened. Com- 
pulsory publicity would discourage this form of 
chicanery. 

But it is the demoralisation of our commercial 
system which is the most pointed lesson to all who 
are jealous for the national character. Statesmen 
talk of the inevitable expansion of the Empire, and 
of the duty of “pegging out claims” for posterity 
in the unoccupied regions of the earth. It might be 
a better service to posterity to bequeath a less 
tainted heritage of moral example. Mr. Chalmers, 
the experienced Judge of the Birmingham County 
Court, has caused no small stir by declaring that 
not even in India has he found deliberate perjury 
so rife as within his present jurisdiction. In a 
pamphlet which he has recently published Mr. 
Chalmers gives a picture of the average morals 
in a very large class, which have no parallel except in 
Zola. In no savage tribe can there be found a denser 
indifference to moral obligation than in a certain 
stratum of our civilised society. Missions to the 
heathen are very well, but missions from the heathen 
might infuse into our large towns a spiritual reform- 
ation which is apparently incommunicable by its ac- 
credited professors. From Tartuffe with his dissolving 
millions down to the debtor in the county court who 
lies away honour and common decency over a few 
shillings, there is s scale of depravity which ought 
to humble the most Imperial mind. 








SPRING VIGNETTES. 





YPRING puts the old pipe to his lips and blows a 
kK) note or two. At the sound little thrills pass 
across the wintry meadows. The bushes are dotted 
with innumerable tiny sparks of green, that will 
soon set fire to the whole hedgerow; here and there 
they have gone as far as those little tufts which the 
children call “ bread and cheese.” A gentle change 
is coming over the grim avenue of the elms yonder. 





They won't relent so far as yet to admit buds, but 
there is an unmistakable bloom upon them, like the 
promise of a smile. The rooks have known it for 
some weeks, and already their Jews’ market is in 
full caw. The more complaisant chestnut dandles 
its sticky knobs. Soon they will be brussels-sprouts, 
and soon they will shake open their fairy umbrellas. 
So says a child of my acquaintance. The water- 
lilies already poke their green scrolls above the 
surface of the pond, a few buttercups already ven- 
ture into the meadows, but daisies are as yet 
precious as asparagus. The air is warm as your love’s 
cheek, golden as canary. Itis all a-clink, and a-glitter, 
it trills and chirps on every hand. Somewhere 
close by, but unseen, a young man is whistling at 
his work, and, putting your ear to the ground, you 
shall hear how the turf is alive beneath with a 
million little beating hearts. C'est l'hewre exquise. 

Presently along the road comes slowly and, at 
times, erratically, a charming procession. Following 
the fashion, or even setting it, three weeks since yon 
old sow budded. From her side, as from the Grecian 
horse, sprang suddenly a little company of black and 
tan piglets, fully legged and snouted for the battle 
of life. She is taking them with her to put them to 
school at a farm two or three miles away. So I 
understand her. They surround her in a compact 
body, ever moving and poking and squeaking, yet 
all keeping together. As they slowly advance, she 
towering above her tiny bodyguard, one thinks of 
Gulliver moving through Lilliput, and there is a 
touch of solemnity in the procession which recalls 
a mighty Indian idol being carried through the 
streets, with people thronging about its feet. 
How delicately she steps, lest she hurt one of 
the little limbs; how unselfishly she forages with 
her snout in every wayside patch! And, mean- 
while, mark the driver—for though the old pig 
pretends to ignore any such coercion, as men 
believe in free-will, yet there is a fate, a driver, to 
this idyllic domestic company. But how gentle is 
he too! He never lets it be seen that he is driving 
them. He carries a little switch, rather it would 
appear for form's sake: for he seldom does more 
with it than tickle the gravely striding posteriors of 
the quaint little people. He is wise as he is kind, 
for he knows that he is driving quicksilver. The 
least undue coercion, the least sudden start, and 
they will be off like spilled marbles, in eleven 
different directions. Sometimes occasion arises for 
prompt action: when the poet of the family dreams 
he discerns the promised land through the bottom of 
a gate, and is bent on squeezing his way under, and 
the demoralisation of the whole eleven seems immi- 
nent. Then, unconsciously applying the wisdom of 
Solomon, the driver deals a smart switch to the old 
mother. Seeing her move on, and reflecting that she 
carries all the provisions of the party, her children 
think better of their romance and gamble after her, 
taking a gamesome pull at her teats from high 
spirits. 

The man never seems to get angry with them. 
He is gently smiling to himself all the time, as he 
softly and leisurely walks behind them. Indeed, 
wherever this moving nursery of young life passes 
it seems to awaken tenderness. The man who drove 
the gig so rapidly a little way off suddenly slows 
down, and, with a sympathetic word, walks his horse 
gingerly by. Every pedestrian stops and smiles, and 
on every face comes a transforming tenderness, a 
touch of almost motherly sweetness. So dear is 
young life to the eye and heart of man. 

A few weeks hence these same pedestrians will 
pass these same pigs with no emotion beyond, 
possibly, that produced by the sweet savour of cook- 
ing ham. Their naiveté, their charming baby quaint- 
ness, will have departed for ever. Their features, as 
yet but roguishly indivated, will have become set and 
hidebound ; their soft little snouts will be ringed and 
hard as a fifth hoof; their dainty little ears—veritable 
silk purses—will have grown long and bristly: in 
short, they will have lost that ineffable tender bloom 
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of young life, which makes them quite a touching 
sight to-day. Strange that loss of charm which comes 
with development in us all, pigs included. A tendency 
to pigginess as in these youngsters, a tendency to 
manhood in the prattling and crowing babe, are both 
hailed as charming; but the full-grown pig! the full- 
grown man! Alas, in each case the charm seems to 
flee with the advent of bristles. 

But let us return to the herd. 

Under his arm he carries a_ basket, from 
which now and again proceed suppressed squeaks 
and grunts. It is the weakling, “the rickling” of 
the family. It will probably find an early death, 
and be embalmed in sage and onions. The man has 
already had an offer for it—from “ Mr. Lamb.” Mr. 
Lamb! I almost screamed. Yes, Mr. Lamb at Six- 
Elm Farm. “Oh! I see.” But was it not a startling 
coincidence ? 

It has taken half an hour to come from the old 
bridge to the cross-roads, barely half a mile. And 
now, good-bye, funny little silken-coated piglets ; 
good-bye, grave old maternal. Ge-whoop! Good- 
bye, gentle driver. As you move behind your charge 
with that tender smile, with that burden safely 
pressed beneath your arm, I seem to have had a 
vision of the Good Shepherd. 


ll. 

Down by the river there is, as yet, little sign of 
spring. Its bed is all choked with last year's reeds, 
trampled about like a manger. Yet its running 
seems to have caught a happier note, and here and 
there along its banks flash silvery wands of palm. 
Right down among the shabby burnt-out underwood 
moves the sordid figure of a man. He seems the very 
genius loci. His clothes are torn and soiled, as though 
he had slept on the ground. The white lining of one 
arm gleams out like the slashing in a doublet. His 
hat is battered, and he wears no collar. I don’t like 
staring at his face, for he has been unfortunate. Yet 
a glimpse tells me that he is far down the hill of life, 
old and drink-corroded at fifty. He is miserably 
gathering sticks, perhaps a little job from the farm 
close by. He probably slept in the barn there last 
night, turned out drunk from the public-house. He 
will probably do and be done to likewise to-night. 
How many faggots tothe dram ? one wonders. What 
is he thinking as he rustles about disconsolately among 
the bushes? What is he dreaming of ? What does he 
make of the lark up there? But I notice he never 
looks at it. Perhaps he can't bear to. For who knows 
what is in the heart beneath that poor soiled coat ? 
If you have hopes, he may have memories. Some day 
your hopes will be memories too—birds that have 
flown away, flowers long since withered. 


Ill, 


A short way further along, I come across a boy 
gathering palm. He is a town boy, and has come 
all the way from Whitechapel thus early. He has 
already gathered a great bundle—worth five shillings 
to him, he says. This same palm will to-morrow be 
distributed over London, and those who buy sprigs 
of it by the Bank will know nothing of the blue-eyed 
boy who gathered it, and the murmuring river by 
which it grew. And the lad, once more lost in some 
squalid court, will be a sort of Sir John Mandeville 
to his companions—a Sir John Mandeville of the 
fields, with its water-rats, its bird-eggs, and many 
another strange wonder. And one can imagine him 
saying, “And the sparrows there fly right up into 
the sun, and sing like angels!” But he won't get 
his comrades to believe that. 


IV. 

Spring has a wonderful way of bringing out 
hidden traits of character. Through my window I 
look out on to a tiny farm. It is kept by a tall, 
hard-looking, rough-bearded fellow, whom I have 
watched striding about his fields all winter, with 
but little sympathy. Yet it would seem I have been 
doing him wrong. For this morning as he passed along 





the outside of the railing wherein his two sheep were 
grazing, suddenly they came bounding towards him 
with every manifestation of delight, literally re- 
calling the lambkins which Wordsworth saw bound 
“as to the tabor’s sound.” They followed as far as 
the railing permitted, pushing their noses through 
at him; nay, when at last he moved out of reach, they 
were evidently so much in love that they leaped the 
fence and made after him. And he, instead, as I 
expected, of turning brutally on them, smiled and 
played with them awhile. Indeed, he had some 
difficulty in disengaging himself from their persistent 
affection. So, evidently, they knew him better 
than I. 

Moral: Let us judge our neighbours only in the 
spring, when we are all at our kindest. 





THE MODERN PRESS. 


———- won 
XIL—“*TuHE DAILY CHRONICLE.” 


| NROM the Clerkenwell News to the Daily Chronicle 
1 of to-day seems a far cry; but even compara- 
tively young journalists can traverse the distance in 
memory. Mr. Edward Lloyd, whose name is per- 
petuated by the weekly paper which he boldly called 
after himself, succeeded before he died in showing 
us how a great daily paper might grow from the 
tiniest of seedlings. For many years the Daily 
Chronicle, after its assumption of that name, was 
chiefly distinguished from its contemporaries by 
the fact that its strong point was its business 
management, and that everything outside “ manage- 
ment” seemed to be held in something like contempt 
by its proprietor. Not to attempt to compete in 
special news from abroad, in accuracy of political 
information, or in forcible writing with any other 
newspaper; not to rush into any extravagant ex- 
penditure for the improvement of the journal as a 
journal, but to plod along quietly trusting to an old- 
established if somewhat humble advertising connec- 
tion for pecuniary support, and to a constant thrift 
in management for the purpose of enabling the 
paper to hold its own against its competitors—these 
seemed to be the principles upon which, down to a 
few years ago, the Daily Chronicle was conducted. 
A change, remarkable of its kind, has taken place; 
and the Daily Chronicle which was so recently the 
Cinderella of morning journalism, now holds its own 
without difficulty—very near to the front rank of the 
daily press. 

It is not the history of the paper that has to be 
written here; but a brief sketch of its characteristics 
as they are presented to us in this year of grace. 
Having at a very recent period thrown in its lot with 
the Liberal party on the question of Home Rule, it 
has found favour with many who two years ago had 
hardly heard of its existence. It is not, however, by 
its views upon Home Rule that it has established 
its place in the favour of Liberals generally. For 
a long time past it has been preaching doctrines of 
social reform much more advanced than those which 
usually find a spokesman in the daily press. Its 
Radicalism has had something in it of the Radicalism 
of a bygone generation of reformers—the men who 
were not content to work for political ends only, but 
who flavoured their creed with a loud demand for 
the redress of those inequalities which in this country 
sharply distinguish one class from another. The 
weekly press of London has always included at least 
one representative of this type of Radical—one 
journal where you might be sure to find, along with 
trenchant attacks upon our political inequalities and 
abuses, a still more trenchant invective against the 
vices of the rich and the great, the social as dis- 
tinguished from the political evils of the body cor- 
porate. The “poor man’s” weekly paper has always 
prided itself upon the fearlessness with which it 
attacked the powerful, and has never ceased to 
insist, with the uncompromising energy of the hero 
of an East-End melodrama, that virtue alone is to 
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be found among the lowly and the poverty-stricken. 
There was a certain touch of this quality in the 
Daily Chronicle from the first. It was always a 
paper for the masses. That quality has undergone 
a wonderful development in the columns of the 
paper as we know it now; its Socialism has come 
under the influence of the Fabian Society, and, 
modified or extended to meet the new views of the 
end of the century, it represents the very latest 
thing in up-to-date social policy. 

Here we have to record rather than to criticise. 
The politics of the Fabian Society, as they are pro- 
pounded in the Daily Chronicle by a band of young 
writers of considerable ability and unquestionable 
sincerity, furnish a most interesting subject of study 
for the politician or the philosopher. It is true that 
there is nothing new in the essence of the gospel of 
labour taught by the Daily Chronicle. Thirty, fifty, 
seventy years ago, the same ideas were being pro- 
pounded with the same enthusiasm by men not in- 
ferior in ability to the members of the Fabian 
Society. It is only the garb in which the ideas 
are dressed that is fresh. But it is always in- 
teresting to see the old ideas coming to the front 
again—as interesting as it is to watch the open- 
ing buds of each successive spring-tide. There is 
nothing new under the sun; and yet everything 
is new, and alike in nature and in politics we 
awake every morning to feast our eyes upon a 
freshly created world. It is good, therefore, to 
study the columns of a paper like the Daily Chronicle 
—a paper which clearly has a purpose, and which 
formulates for us the doctrines of that large and 
growing multitude to whom the end of Parliamentary 
effort is not merely the seating of this Ministry or 
the unseating of that, but the bettering of the 
condition of the common people. 

Whilst everyone must give full credit to the Daily 
Chronicle for its steady adherence to its own pro- 
gramme and the vigour and clear-sightedness with 
which it preaches its own gospel, there are many 
who are inclined to smile at the slightly arrogant 
tone in which the orthodoxy of that gospel is 
proclaimed. The Daily Chronicle does not believe 
in that sweet reasonableness which is the key- 
note of the latitudinarian and the sceptic. Its 
earnestness is tremendous, and its rage against 
those who are not so much hostile as. indif- 
ferent or incredulous is proportionately intense. 
Its leading spirits, though announcing their own 
Radicalism on every possible occasion, make it clear 
that they are far readier to tolerate a Tory than a 
Liberal who is not prepared to swallow every dish in 
the somewhat mixed menu of the banquet spread 
before us by the Fabian Society. The old party 
loyalty and party discipline are anathema in their 
eyes. Brimful of the happy confidence of youth, they 
see only one party—themselves; only one true 
Liberal creed—their own ; and they are prepared to 
damn all others as vile impostors with a whole- 
hearted intensity of hatred that St. Athanasius 
himself might have envied. But why should any- 
body be moved to anger by this display of the true 
spirit of the zealot? We only regret these little 
manifestations of temper when they reveal to the 
enemy the weakness of the cause on behalf of which 
they are made. Sensible people who know what the 
burden of the years is, and who have had dreams of 
their own in bygone days, will quarrel neither with 
the delightful self-confidence of the young Socialists 
of the Daily Chronicle, nor with that curious bitter- 
ness which seems to animate them whenever they 
are discussing the conduct of a Liberal who ventures, 
however humbly, to differ from them. They will 
see in these things only that fermentation of crude 
ideas which will in the end give us, let us hope, the 
strong, sound wine of mature opinion. 

If we were to find fault with a newspaper for 
which all Liberals ought to entertain a sincere 
respect it would be because of the rashness with 
which it seems to accept statements of fact on in- 
sufficient authority, so long as those statements 





happen to fall into line with its own theories. The 
influence of a great newspaper ought to be, and 
usually is, in proportion to its fulness and accuracy 
of knowledge on the questions with which it deals. 
The friends and the readers of the Daily Chronicle are 
constantly receiving shocks of surprise from en- 
countering in its pages statements of almost 
grotesque inaccuracy regarding political affairs. A 
wide limit is allowed to the gentleman who retails 
London gossip for an American newspaper. He 
may be as inaccurate as he pleases, so long as he is 
interesting; butanewspaper which aspires to a leading 
place among the journals of England cannot afford to 
play in this fashion with its reputation. Above all, it 
ought never to give its enemies reasonable ground 
for suspecting that the eagerness with which it has 
snatched atsomecanard of the Lobby is due to the fact 
that the idle tale happens to tell against one of those 
Liberal statesmen who have the misfortune to lie 
under its ban. We speak seriously, and in perfect 
good faith, when we say that the Daily Chronicle 
would have held a still higher position than it does 
to-day, in the esteem and respect of both political 
parties, if it had been able to avoid this besetting 
sin. But our last words regarding a flourishing and 
interesting journal, which has earned the popular 
gratitude by the manner in which it is advocating 
many great measures of social reform, and which is 
now steadily advancing to the front rank in the 
press, must not be in the nature of fault-finding. 
We rejoice in its warm adhesion to the general creed 
of the Liberal party, we delight in the attention it 
pays to literature, and we hope to see it in the 
future playing a still more prominent part than it 
has at present in the politics of the United Kingdom. 








THE NEW ART CRITICISM.—II. 





AST week I proved beyond all possibility of 

4 doubt that the picture incorrectly entitled 
“l'Absinthe” is void of all ethical intention soever. 
I now turn to the more interesting, and what I think 
will prove the more instructive, part of my task—the 
analysis of the art criticism of Mr. Richmond and 
Mr. Crane. , 

Mr. Richmond says, “It is not painting at all.” 
We must understand, therefore, that the picture is 
void of all accomplishment, composition, drawing, 
and handling. We will take Mr. Richmond’s objec- 
tions in their order. The subject-matter out of which 
the artist extracted his composition was a man and 
woman seated in a café furnished with marble tables. 
The first difficulty the artist had to overcome was 
the symmetry of the lines of the tables. Not only 
are they exceedingly ugly from all ordinary points of 
view, but they cut the figures in two. The simplest 
way out of the difficulty would be to place one 
figure on one side of a table, the other on the other 
side, and this composition might be balanced by a 
waiter seen in the distance. That would be an 
ordinary arrangement of the subject. But the in- 
genuity with which Degas selects his point of view is 
without parallel in the history of art, and this pic- 
ture is an excellent example. One line of tables runs 
up the picture from left to right, another line of 
tables, indicated by three parts of one table, strikes 
right across the foreground. The triangle thus 
formed is filled by the woman's dress, which is 
darker than the floor and lighter than the leather 
bench on which both figures are seated. Looking 
still more closely into the composition we find that 
it is made of several perspectives—the dark per- 
spective of the bench, the light perspective of the 
partition behind, on which the light falls, and the 
rapid perspective of the tablein the foreground. The 
man is high up on the right-hand corner, the woman 
is in the middle of the picture, and Degas has been 
careful to place her in front of the opening between 
the tables, for by so doing he was able to carry his 
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half-tint right through the picture. The empty space 
on the left, so characteristic of Degas’s compositions, 
admirably balances the composition, and it is only 
relieved by the matches, and the newspaper thrown 
across the opening between the tables. Everywhere 
a perspective, and these are combined with such 
strange art that the result is synthetic. A beautiful, 
dissonant rhythm, always symphonic, coulant 
toujours de source ; an exasperated vehemence, and 
a continual desire of novelty, penetrated and in- 
formed by a severely classical spirit—that is my 
reading of this composition. 


“The qualities admired by this new school are certainly the 
mirrors of that side of the nineteenth-century development most 
opposed to fine painting, or, say, fine craftsmanship. Harry, 
rush, fashions are the enemies of toil, patience, and seclusion, 
without which no great works are produced. Hence the admira- 
tion for an art fully answering to a demand. No doubt im- 
pressionism is an expression in painting of the deplorable side 
of modern life.” 


After “forty years of the study of the best 
art of various schools that the galleries of Europe 
display?’ Mr. Richmond mistakes Degas for an im- 
pressionist (I use the word in its accepted sense) ; 
he follows the lead of the ordinary art critic who 
includes Degas among the impressionists because 
Degas paints dancing lessons, and because he has once 
or twice exhibited with Monet and his followers. 
The best way—possibly the only way—to obtain 
any notion of the depth of the abyss on which we 
stand will be by a plain statement of the facts. 

When Ingres fell down in the fit from which he 
never recovered, it was Degas who carried him out 
of his studio. He had then been working in the 
studio only a few months, but that brief while was 
sufficient to convinee Ingres of his pupil's genius, 
and it is known that he believed that it would 
be Degas who would carry on the classical tradition of 
which he was the great exponent. Degas has done 
this, not as Flandren tried to, by reproducing the 
externality of the master’s work, but as only a man 
of genius could, by the application of the method to 
new material. Degas’s early pictures, “The Spartan 
Youths” and “Semiramis building the Walls of 
Babylon,” are pure Ingres. To this day Degas 
might be very fairly described as un petit Ingres. Do 
we not find Ingres’ penetrating and intense line in 
the thin, straining limbs of Degas’s ballet girls, in 
the heavy shoulders of his laundresses bent over the 
ironing table,and in the coarse forms of his housewives 
who sponge themselves in tin baths? The vulgar, 
who see nothing of a work of art but its external 
side, will find it difficult to understand that the art 
of “La Source” and of Degas’s cumbersome house- 
wives is the same. To the vulgar, Bouguereau, and 
not Degas, is the interpreter of the classical tradition. 

“Hurry, rush, fashion, are the enemies of toil, 
patience, and seclusion, without which no great works 
are produced.” 

For the sake of his beloved drawing Degas locked 
himself in his studio from early morning till late 
at night, refusing to open even to his most intimate 
friends. Coming across him one morning in a small 
café, where he went at midday to eat a cutlet, I said, 
“My dear friend, I haven't seen you for years; 
when may I come?” The answer I received was: 
“You're an old friend, and if you'll make an ap- 
pointment I'll see you. But I. may as well tell you 
that for the last two years no one has been in my 
studio.” On the whole it is perhaps as well that I 
declined to make an appointment; for another old 
friend who went, and who stayed a little longer 
than he was expected to stay, was thrown down 
the staircase. And the staircase was spiral and 
as steep as any ladder. Until he succeeded in 
realising his art Degas’s tongue was the terror 
of artistic Paris; his solitary life and the intense 
strain on the nerves in the invention and com- 
position of his art, so entirely new and original, 
wrecked his temper, and there were moments when 
his friends began to dread the end that his striving 














might bring about. But with the realisation of his 
artistic ideal his real nature returned and he is 
now full of kind words for the feeble and full of 
indulgence for the slightest artistic effort. 

The story of these terrible years of striving is 
written plainly enough on every canvas signed by 
Degas; yet Mr. Richmond imagines him skipping 
airily from café to café, dashing off little im- 
pressions. In another letter Mr. Richmond says: 
“ Perfect craftsmanship, such as was Van Eyck’s, 
Holbein’s, Bellini’s, Michelangelo's, becomes more 
valuable as time goes on.” It is interesting to 
hear that Mr. Richmond admires Holbein’s crafts- 
manship, but it will be still more interesting if he 
will explain how and why the head of the old 
Bohemian in the picture entitled “ L’Absinthe” is 
inferior to Holbein. The art of Holbein as I under- 
stand it—and if I do not understand it rightly I 
shall be delighted to have my mistake explained to 
me—consists of measurements and the power of 
observing and following an outline with remorseless 
precision. Now Degas in his early manner was 
frequently this. His portrait of his father listen- 
ing to Pagan singing whilst he accompanied 
himself on the guitar is pure Holbein. Whether 
it is worse or better than Holbein is a matter 
of taste and temperament; but to affect to admire 
Holbein and to decline to admire the portrait 
I speak of is—well, incomprehensible. The portrait 
of Deboutin in the picture entitled “l Absinthe ” is 
a later work and is not so nearly in the manner 
of Holbein; but it is quite nearly enough to allow 
me to ask Mr. Richmond to explain how and 
why it is inferior to Holbein. Inferior is not the 
word I want, for Mr. Richmond holds Holbein to be 
one of the greatest painters the world ever knew 
and Degas to be hardly a painter at all. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





“MAN AND WoMAN.” 


N a recent series of lectures at the Odéon on 
theatrical history, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
had something pertinent to say about money as 
a dramatic motive. “The money question is too 
grave, and of too special a nature, to be treated 
in comedy. Where money is lacking there is too 
much humiliation, too much suffering, for us to 
be able to laugh, and where money abounds there 
is too much responsibility for the man who evades 
it to be punished by mere laughter. But 
if the money question is not to be treated on the 
stage in comedy, nor in tragedy, either—-of which 
it would degrade the ideal dignity—it remains to 
be treated either in drama proper or in novel; 
and that is what, in fact, we see done, in pro- 
portion as, in more complicated societies, the 
money question acquires greater importance.” In 
the complicated society of New York, the city of 
the Almighty Dollar, the money question is, of 
course, all-important; and plays about’ the 
getting, the spending, and the stealing of money 
are accordingly conspicuous there. Man and 
Woman, by the late Mr. Henry de Mille and Mr. 
David Belasco, is one of these plays; and, with its 
fourth act revised by Mr. Malcolm Watson, it has 
been imported into London by Miss Amy Roselle, 
the new manageress of the Opera Comique. 

The eternal difficulty about money-dramas is 
that their subject-matter is, of itself, essentially 
undramatic. In themselves, however momentous 
their consequences, the operations at Capel Court 
or Wall Street are ineffective for stage-purposes ; 
they cannot be translated into intelligible panto- 
mime, cannot acquire solid form visible to the naked 
eye of the spectator in the pit. It is with them as 
with the “caller herrin’” in the old ballad. The 
fisher-folk call them “lives of men”; but to the 
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playgoer (who is qua playgoer a Peter Bell) caller 
herrin’ is only caller herrin’. That, I take it, is what 
M. Brunetiere means by saying that the money 
question is of too special a nature. It is only when 
we can see the financial operator as a man—as 
husband, son, lover—that the real interest of the 
play begins. In this American play he is a lover, 
and he has appropriated the securities of the bank 
of which he is cashier in the hope of providing, 
by speculation, a wedding-portion. After all, it 
was unwarrantable euphemism to describe him 
as a financial operator; in plain English, he is a 
thief. It is as well to use plain English about him, 
for the playwrights have treated him with excessive 
leniency, not only by permitting him to escape the 
legal consequences of his crime and by gratifying 
him with the hand of their heroine, but by giving 
him a series of sentimental sentiments and postures 
in the apparent hope of securing for him a measure 
of sympathy he by no means deserves. The fact is, 
he is a peculiarly mean thief. He holds his tongue 
when another man is accused of his crime, and all 
but lets this other go to prison in his place. This 
situation, I see, has struck one of my con/fréres as 
holding out the possibility of “a fine psychological 
study. . . . On the one hand, he (ie., the 
thief) feels that to tell the truth will cause utter 
misery to his own sister and sweetheart; on the 
other, silence merely inflicts suffering on Seabury 
(i.e., the innocent suspect) and Dora.” “ Merely,” 
is good. For my part, I cannot help thinking of 
Johnson's rebuke to Boswell, when Jamie was trying 
to excuse the misconduct of a certain lady. “Sir, 
do not accustom your mind to confuse virtue and 
vice ; the woman’s a ——, and there’s an end on’t.” 
Here, I think, we shall do well not to confuse virtue 
and vice under the plea of “fine psychological 
studies.” The man’s a rascal, and there’s an end 
on’t. Ultimately, our rascal does nerve himself to a 
form of confession which is eminently characteristic. 
It is only one posture the more. Seizing a pair of 
handcuffs (prepared for the innocent Seabury), he 
slips them over his wrists and holds them up to the 
bystanders in an attitude of picturesque supplication 
under the full glare of the lime-light. Thereupon 
he is allowed by the bank directors to go scot- 
free, and, as I say, to marry the heroine. Curiously 
enough, the father of this lady, now a prosperous 
gentleman and Governor of Arizona, also robbed a 
bank in his youth. Like father-in-law, like son.- It 
is a bad look-out for the third generation; but be- 
tween the first and second there is this marked 
difference, that while the younger embezzler has an 
instinctive repugnance for confession, and ultimately 
can only be got to perform it in dumb-show, the 
elder absolutely wallows in it, confessing on every 
occasion at tremendous length in language of 
gorgeous rhetoric, taking a childlike pride in the 
exhibition of his cupboard-skeleton. When I tell 
you that the Governor of Arizona is played by Mr. 
Henry Neville, you can imagine the dignity and 
magniloquence of the confession. M. Coquelin’s 
famous confession in Chamillac is, as I believe they 
say in Arizona, not a circumstance to it. Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, as the anti-confessional embezzler, is also very 
—_" but his attitudes are, perhaps, a little too 
imp. 

Equally noble, and not at all limp, is a third 
personage, peculiarly American (the more’s the 
pity !), who figures in the last act of the play, a 
midnight meeting of bank directors summoned to 
tide over an acute commercial crisis. This is the 
Government Bank Examiner, “ whose position it is,” 
I learn from a footnote to the programme, “ to deter- 
mine, in the interests of shareholders and depositors, 
whether a bank may or may not continue business.” 
He makes a capital stage personage, because, “ having 
once been called in by the directors, his decision is 
final.” For dramatic effect there is nothing like 
finality. In classic tragedy they attained it by 
the aid of a machine-borne god; in Tartuffe you 
get it through the “Exempt.” Here it takes the 





form, as you see, of a Bank Examiner, a portly 
gentleman with a capital platform-manner. In- 
deed, this whole scene of the midnight meeting 
is highly dramatic: peripeteia follows peripeteia, 
the arguments for and against winding up the 
bank are vigorously debated, the Governor of Arizona 
gets the opportunity of another confession by offer- 
ing to save the bank, and salvation ultimately comes 
from a deaf director made up as Henrik Ibsen! In 
this scene it is not only the bank, but the play, 
which is saved. Without it, the sickly sentiment, 
the bombastic language, the dubious commercial 
morality, and, worst of all, the ponderous “ comic 
relief,” would be too grievous to be borne. But the 
midnight meeting, not to mention the energetic 
playing of Miss Amy Roselle and a cast too nu- 
merous to catalogue in detail, ought to secure a 
prosperous run for Man and Woman. A.B.W 








THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ASIA MINOR. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 24th, 1893, 


T last Consular reports and letters are coming in 

from Asia Minor, and we know something more 

of what is taking place there, although there are 
still many questions which cannot be answered. 

It is plain that the Mohammedan population in 
the cities has been intensely excited, and that we 
have had a very narrow escape from terrible 
massacres. Happily, the greatest danger was in 
the vilayet of Angora, where the Vali is a man of 
the highest character, and those who were on the 
spot testify that the highest praise is due to him for 
the skill and firmness with which he restrained the 
Moslems. There were riots, and some were killed 
and many wounded, but there was nothing like a 
massacre, even at Cesanea, where for weeks the 
Christians did not dare venture out of their houses. 
There have been hundreds of Armenians arrested in 
this vilayet, as well as that of Sivas, where the 
officials are of a very different stamp; and, in both, 
those arrested are still in prison. They are generally 
the most intelligent and the wealthiest men. A 
great majority of them are certainly innocent of 
any connection with the posting of placards. 

At least one Consul reports cases of torture 
resulting in death, and ‘other cases are reported on 
good Armenian authority. The reports in general 
are that the country is now quiet, and that there is 
no apparent danger of massacres anywhere, but that 
there is an official reign of terror for the Armenians. 
Many not in prison have had to pay large sums of 
money to escape arrest, and the trials going on leave 
those in prison nothing to hope for. 

There seems to be no longer any doubt in 
regard to the part played by the Armenians in 
the demonstration of January 5th. A considerable 
number of them were unquestionably concerned in 
it. Confessions made under torture or in terror in 
Turkish prisons are not to be credited; but other 
confessions have been made, which seem to be 
genuine, by Armenians who were actually engaged 
in putting up placards, and who were members of 
revolutionary committees. It would seem that the 
Turks who were at the bottom of this plot adopted 
the same plan which was so successful in Bulgaria. 
They knew all about these committees, and skilfully 
fostered this scheme of the placards for the purpose 
of getting the Armenians into their power. The 
evidence seems to me sufficient to prove that the 
Turks were the prime movers, and the Armenians 
their dupes. It seems absolutely certain that many 
of the placards were posted by Turks in the cities, 
and in the purely Turkish and Circassian villages no 
one else could have posted them. There is evidence 
also that those posted in the Turkish villages were 
an appeal to the Moslems to rise against the Christ- 
ians. There is no evidence as yet to show where 
these placards came from or who prepared them. 
The theory put forward by the Turks that the 
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American missionaries prepared them is too absurd 
to be discussed, and those who have seen them be- 
lieve that they were printed by the Turks them- 
selves. 

Although it is well known that many Turks were 
concerned in this affair, 1 cannot learn that any of 
them have been arrested, which is a confirmation 
of the theory that they were Government agents. 
It seems to be somewhat doubtful whether Halil 
Racha of Sivas was concerned in this plot, although 
he is well known to be a violent enemy of the 
Armenians. Those who are known to be most 
intimately connected with it were appointed to 
office by his predecessor, Memduh Bey, who was 
dismissed from office in disgrace some months since. 
Their leader was certainly the ex-brigand Hosnef 
Pacha, who burned the American College at 
Marsovan, and who has just been removed from 
office on the demand of the American Minister. 
There is nothing unusual in such an affair in Turkey. 
I have known a case where an oflicer of the same 
stamp himself robbed the post and then tortured 
the people in the neighbouring villages under pre- 
tence of forcing them to confess their guilt, but really 
to extort money from them. 

It is a pity that the Armenians fell into this 
cunningly devised trap and opened the way for all 
this suffering and plunder, but if the Turkish Govern- 
ment really wishes to put an end to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Armenians, it has adopted a very stupid 
plan to accomplish it. It is simply driving all the 
Armenians—even those who have thus far looked 
upon this agitation as folly-to feel that they have 
nothing to hope for in being loyal to the Govern- 
ment, for most of those who are now languishing in 
the prisons have carefully abstained from any con- 
nection with this movement. 

I do not know what can be done for them, unless 
the European Powers intervene in the interest of the 
Sultan as well as the Armenians, for if the present 
state of things is prolonged the time will come when 
Russia will find in it an excuse for armed interven- 
tion in Asia Minor. 





THE ARTIST AND THE PENNY-A-LINER. 





VHEY met in the Park and walked awhile 
together—an incongruous couple. The artist 
was an artist in words, not in form and colour. 
But still, he was above all things and essentially an 
artist. He said so himself frequently. He was tall 
and dark and slim and poetic of feature. His coat 
sprang from Poole’s; it, too, was a poem. A crimson 
carnation decked his top left buttonhole. The hue 
accorded well with his dusky skin and thick black 
eyebrows. A pince-nez bridged his nose. He was a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

The penny-a-liner strolled by his side dejected. 
His permanent address is The Garret, Grub Street. 
He wondered, for his part, why the poet, playwright, 
romancer, essayist, artist, had condescended to honour 
him with half an hour of his company. The penny- 
a-liner was down on his luck. Things were slack that 
day. No leader of his in the Morning Intelligence, 
and half his paragraphs had been returned, un- 
printed, by the Society Herald. The pot boiled 
feebly. 

But the artist sauntered on, and his talk was ever 
of art—or rather, of the Artist. He spoke much of 
him, so, impersonally, with a capital initial. He 
knew how to mark capitals when you are talking 
familiarly. But when he said “the Artist,” even 
thus, in the abstract, all the world knew at once of 
what lone soul on the icy peaks he was discoursing. 
Him he spoke about now, as always. The heart of 
the penny-a-liner seethed angrily within him. He 
said to himself under his breath, “I, too, am a 
vertebrate animal.” 

At last the artist condescended at a break in the 
conversation to deviate for a space upon his com- 





panion. He glanced at his personality, as it were, in 
a parenthesis. It flatters these lesser souls, don’t 
you know, for an artist now and then to seem ina 
flash of sympathy to cognise their existence. “ And 
you, my dear fellow,” he said, running his arm 
through the inferior creature's as if he really liked 
him, “ what are you now engaged upon ?” 

The penny-a-liner smiled grimly. “ Penny-a- 
lining,” he answered, swinging his stick, “as 
usual.” 

The artist’s face looked shocked. “ And yet,” he 
put in candidly, with the air of one who unearths an 
unsuspected truth, “ you are not without talent.” 

“So I have sometimes dared to fancy,” the penny- 
a-liner murmured with due humility. He knew his 
place. He had never pretended to be an artist in 
anything. 

*“‘Yes,” the singer of songs continued; “ you are 
not without talent. I don’t say genius, my dear 
boy—I never flatter; but I do say talent. I have 
said so at the Athenzeum. And when a man has 
even talent, it appears to me, he should never for one 
moment allow himself to fall below his own highest 
standard, be the same more or less; should never 
yield to the mere vulgar chrematistic spirit; should 
work at art for art’s sake, however humble his line; 
should avoid that most horrid of literary crimes 
called catering for the taste of the public.” 

The penny-a-liner’s dry bread must have dis- 
agreed with him that morning. He was the mildest- 
mannered of men, but for once in his life he flared 
up at the artist. “Has it ever occurred to you,” he 
cried, turning round upon him sharply, “ that if we 
were to take you at your word, then none but rich 
men would ever do anything at all in literature ? 
The mass of us are born poor and must earn our 
livelihood. Only a rich man can afford to write 
what he likes and to do his best work irrespective of 
his public. Now and then, to be sure, a man of real 
genius is born in the wealthy class. Shelley was so 
born; and, to take another case a thousand miles 
below him, so, too, was the first Lord Lytton. 
Shelley was enabled by the fact of his wealth to 
write and publish things he could never have written 
or published otherwise. The world is the richer for 
it. If you mean it would be well so to arrange 
affairs that every man of genius, and even every 
man of mere talent—like me—should be born and 
reared in easy circumstances, why, there I quite 
agree with you. But in the world as it stands, 
things are ordered quite otherwise. The vast 
majority of men of genius and men of talent are 
born in circumstances which compel them to sell 
their wares to the highest bidder in the open 
market. If they don’t please their public they can’t 
sell them at all. God knows it is hard enough for 
most of them to eke out a livelihood anyhow. But 
by assiduously trying to please their public, they do 
manage to pick up a bare subsistence of some sort. 
And the world, on the whole, is a trifle the better 
for having such work than if it were left altogether 
without the geniuses or the men of talent.” 

“ And yet,” the artist mused, “I have made my 
successes, though I never did a stroke of work myself 
that wasn’t done to please my own artistic conscience. 
I create beautiful things because I love them; and 
that’s what I mean by being an artist.” 

“You are lucky,” the penny-a-liner answered, 
“in being able to do so. But I think you married a 
wife with four thousand a year.” 

A gentle smile played lambent round the artist’s 
thin lips. “I did,” he answered, still bland. “ And 
no doubt the security and ease it brought me have 
been of incalculable value to the cause of art in 
England.” 

“ And I,” the penny-a-liner went on, “married a 
penniless girl—because I loved her.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” the artist murmured, with a faint 
curl at the corners of his cultivated mouth; “ that’s 
romantic—and interesting.” 

There was a moment's silence, then the penny-a- 
liner turned sharp upon his critic once more. “See 
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here, Vivian,” he said, facing him, “ your theory 
comes to this, that none but rich men are ever even 
to strive at the production of literature; yet most 
good literature has been produced by poor men 
under disheartening conditions. It would have been 
better—much better,of course—if the conditions were 
more favourable. You remember your Juvenal— 
Magnum opus est nec de lodice paranda, and so forth. 
No doubt the worker works best when he is sure of 
his daily bread, and able to think only whether his 
work is good, not whether it will please this, that, 
or the other editor; but work he must, anyhow, 
and keep himself alive in the process. Now, I main- 
tain that the man who has really the dignity and 
independence of literature at heart is not the one 
who acquiesces, like you, in the existing state of 
things, but the one who rebels against it perpetually 
in his soul, and tries to make other men of letters 
rebel against it also. What we want is such a 
general level of public taste that men will be able 
to do their best work and yet be acceptable. We 
can only get that by constant girding at the 
principle. We must gird at it accordingly. Your 
way, in short, would be to silence all but wealthy 
writers and thinkers, or, if you prefer to word it so, 
artists ; #11, way would be to provide even the poorest 
man who has a truth to tell us, a picture to show us, 
with a free and open field for the exercise of his 
faculties.” 

“ You speak quite warmly,” the artist interposed. 
He made it a rule, himself, to preserve under all cir- 
cumstances an artistic and philosophic coolness of 
demeanour. 

“TI do,” the penny-a-liner answered. “This is a 
matter of life and death to me. I have things I long 
to say that I see no chance of ‘saying. Not art like 
yours, I admit, but rugged truths for humanity. It 
kills me to coop them up for ever in my own bursting 
bosom. But I shall have to do it. And I shall go 
on earning my living all the same by what seems to 
you a disgraceful prostitution. For the choice is 
merely between that and starvation.” 

“T never thought of that,” the artist mused 
reflectively. 

“People with four thousand a year seldom do,” 
the penny-a-liner answered, turning down towards 
Piccadilly. 

But the artist held a match to an Egyptian 
cigarette and devolved by himself in the direction 
of Bond Street. “ Interesting situation,” he thought 
in his own soul, “ to have things you want to say, to 
create, to imagine, and to be prevented by mere 
external conditions from realising them! He's a 
figure in his way. I shouldn’t be surprised, now, if 

-witha little touching-up—I could makea short story 


out of him!” GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





UGANDA. 

S1r,—I am glad to see in your current issue Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s vigorous protest against the unconditional retention of 
Uganda—or what he calls the “ pig-in-a-poke” policy. Only I 
regret to see that a writer of his standing should base his 
objections solely on the question of possible advantage to accrue 
to ourselves—the more so, as we find him in the company of 
many more from whom we might have expected better things. 
When we ask by what right we are to seize the country, the 
only answer we can get—not merely from hopeless Jingoes, but 
from people who ought to know better—is, that we have a right. 
This seems like a petitio principii. 

Mr. Birrell, with complacent: optimism, says that “ the 
blessings of British rule (as compared with the sway of an 
African monarch) are so great that it seems cruel to withdraw 
them.” This, if true, would be the only justification for a policy 
of occupation. But is it true? We should very much like to 
know the independent and unbiassed opinion of those presumably 
most interested—i.e., the Baganda. ‘They are not such savages 
as to be incapable of knowing when they are well off or the 
reverse. Indeed, the testimony of a clamorous advocate for 
annexation (see Mr. H. M. Stanley’s “ Through the Dark 
Continent ’’) is such as to make me doubt whether they ought 
with propriety to be described as savages at all. They have a 





king and Court, it is true, whose ways (probably imported) are 
not admirable, and suggest (if they be correctly described) the 
Roman Empire of the Decadence. Perhaps we may one day 
enjoy the spectacle of the Germau Emperor objecting to the 
morals of a possible fature Prime Minister of England, replacing 
him by his own Reichskanzler with an army to back him, and 
deposing the Prince of Wales as a bad exemplar for the English 
nation. It remains to be seen what Europe would say to this 
specimen of international policy. 

No doubt British rule has in Egypt (where, however it was 
not directly imposed by force) been an improvement on unmixed 
Khedive. But a closer acquaintance with the inner history of 
our other African dependencies will awaken graver doubts of its 
efficacy there. Moreover, Mr. Birrell’s sweeping ee ee that 
“an African monarch ” is asynonym for Nero or Caligula betrays 
an imperfect acquaintance with the facts. Khama, Msiri of 
Garenganze (who, for some insufficiently known and uninvesti- 
gated reason, was recently knocked on the head by the Katanga 
expedition), and Cetshwayo are, or were, at least as well able to 
their people as we are todo it for them. Tshaka and the late 
Umziligaza (alias Moselellatse) were stern rulers (" stark men,” 
as the English Chronicle has it), and did something in the way 
of conquest; yet we are not in the habit of considering Charle- 
magne, Olaf ‘[ryggveson of Norway, or even Norman William, 
as absolute fiends. Lobengula, 1 cannot help suspecting, has 
been painted in blacker colours than he need have been, to suit 
the convenience of the British South Africa Company. Cape 
Colonists may be aware of the fact that, whenever the question 
of annexing Pondoland arises, there is usually a fresh crop of 
Pondo atrocities for the occasion. Verbum sap.—Y ours, ete., 

P. 


D. L. 


THE TRADE OF BELFAST AND HOME RULE. 
Srr,—I received the following letter on Monday morning, 
and, as it has an important bearing on the Home Rule Bill and 
Irish trade, I ask you to insert it. 
“ Belfast, 24th March, 1893. 

‘“«Srr,—In view of the approach of your representative, 
we think it desirable to say that, after mature and careful 
consideration, we cannot place any orders, either for new 
goods or renewal of stock. Trade at present is paralysed, 
and capital leaving the country. 

“We enclose you report of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commeree, representing over eighty millions of capital, and 
will esteem it a favour if, after reading it, you will pass it 
on to your Parliamentary representative, and, in your own 
interest as well as ours, urge him to oppose this foolish and 
insane Home Rule Bill.—We remain, yours faithfully, ete.” 

To complete the Hibernianism of this move, it is necessary to 
mention that my representative had, three days previous to the 
date of this letter, taken an order from this firm. The terrible 
effect of the Home Rule agitation reduced his order this journey 
by less than £3 as compared with that of last season !—I am, ete., 

A WHOLESALE MERCHANT. 


“THE NEW ART CRITICISM.” 

Srr,—May I offer a humble protest against the tone and 
language of the extraordinary effusion by “‘G. M.” in last week’s 
SPEAKER? It is not necessary to do more, as among those who 
read it there cannot, I suppose, be two opinions with regard to 
the taste and manners it displays. Nor do I wish to enter into 
controversy with “G.M.” I de not find Billingsgate a very 
pleasant argument to make use of, and “ G. M.,” it would appear, 
recognises no other. 

But of those who share “ G. M's” views of art I would like 
to ask two questions—first, Would any man whatever, brought 
before Degas’ picture, “ Au Café,” without a previous explana- 
tion of the subject, find in it the meaning that “G. M.” is kind 
enough to tell us of ? Would any man without ed know- 
ledge recognise the contrast between the man thinking of his 
dry points and the woman thinking of nothing, on which 
“G. M.” says the artistic interest depends ? 

Secondly, if this explanation is necessary, which “G. M.” 
apparently considers necessary, for the proper and full mts 
tion of the picture, what has become of the violent repudiation 
of the introduction of any “ literary element ” in Art ? 

If Degas meant the artistic value of his work to be in any 
way dependent on the contrast between the dissipated woman 
and his own friend, the hard-working artist, then his picture 
needs some explanation, such as “ G. M.”’ has given, and stands 
condemned by the tenets of the school of which “G, M.” is so 
ardent a supporter.— Yours faithfully, H. B.S. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 

March 29th, 1893. 

[Our correspondent is too severe upon G. M., who no doubt 
expresses himself with considerable strength of language, 
but who has undoubtedly something more than “ Billings- 
gate” to offer to his readers. At the same time we think it 
right to say that we did not suppose that the opening 
paragraph in last week's article on “The New Criti- 
cism” referred to any particular individual, or we should 
have felt constrained to omit it.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 
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“IS DISSENT DECAYING?” 

Srr,—I have read with great interest your article under the 
above heading in last Saturday’s issue of THE SPEAKER, and 
am very glad to have encountered so able a comment on the 
Spectator’s undoubtedly thoughtful and timely article. There 
is one point, however, which I think might with advantage have 
been enlarged upon alittle. The Spectator suggests that the 
democratic movement of the age is also one towards a uniformity 
in thought and belief, the logical consequence of which would 
be to land all Europe in unquestioning submission to the Church 
of Rome, or whatever institution may in the course of ages take 
its place. Now, I take leave to doubt this. Nature is too strong 
to allow any of our institutions entirely to destroy the play of 
individual character. It is just possible that in Germany 
where citizens have been fashioned by the military and bureaa- 
eratic drilling of generations—a “ Collectivist” State on the 
lines of that satirised by Richter (in his ‘ Sozialdemokratische 
Zukunftsbilder”) might be established, though I suspect that, 
even then, Nature, expelled with a pitchfork, would break out 
irrepressibly under some new form. But in our own country, 
where for ages individual diversities have had more or less of 
free scope, and where common-sense is stronger than logic, no 
such artificial system would have a chance. If it were ever set 
up a thousand causes would be at work to modify it.—‘“ Dafiir 
ist gesorgt, dass die Biume nicht in der Himmel wachsen.” 

And here lies the true raison d'étre of Dissent. By what- 
ever name we may call it, it is a force, and a necessary force, in 
human affairs. It is the centrifugal impulse which keeps the 
worlds from hurling themselves into the Nirvana of the sun. 
It is the impetus which keeps thought from erystallising or 
stagnating; it is not “der Geist der stets verneint,” but the 
spirit who keeps affirming that side of truths which is not the 
one insisted on by the dominant parties of the day. We some- 
times hear the attitude of * protesting ” stigmatised as unworthy 
and deplorable by people who shrink with loathing and horror 
from the name of Protestant. I confess—to put the matter 
haldly—*“TI cannot see it.” To protest against what seems to 
us wrong is often as imperative a duty as to affirm what seems 
right, and the one frequently involves the other.— Yours, ete. 

March 28th, 1893. A. WERNER. 


“WHY NOT TAX AMUSEMENTS?” 

Sr1r,—It is to be hoped that such a valuable suggestion on 
the subject of taxation as that made by Mr. Holyoake will 
receive at least the fair consideration it deserves. 

I have seen no suggestion of a new source of revenue that 
appears to me more worthy of careful attention and more promis- 
ing of good results. I believe that, were Mr. Holyoake. who has 
based a rough caleu!ation on the results of the Amusement Tax 
in Paris, to investigate the possible yield of a similar tax in this 
country, he would find it to be even larger than he seems to 
suppose. In the first place I do not think I am far wrong in 
stating that the average price of admission to places of amuse- 
ment in this country is one and a half times, if not twice, as great as 
in France. Moreover, places of amusement, including race (and 
other) meetings where “ gate-money” is taken, must be far 
more numerous than in France. There seems to be no reason 
why Mr. Holyoake’s proposal should not work as smoothly as 
the stamp duty on commercial receipt forms and cheques, and 
the not inconsiderable tax on cominerce which is levied on bills 
and transfers, and which costs many firms some hundreds pér 
annum. I should like to add to Mr. Holyoake’s suggestion 
another (which may not be new, but which I have not seen 
advocated), which, like Mr. Holyoake, I have borrowed from 
France, namely, the tax on advertisements. Anyone familiar 
with the tax stamps (15 or 25 centimes), without which no 
“ poster” or placard may be displayed, cannot have failed to be 
struck by the extreme simplicity and good sense of this method 
of raising a (no doubt) considerable revenue. It would perhaps 
be too much to hope that such a tax would result in the abate- 
ment of the “damnable iteration” of many irritating and too 
familiar appeals to the multitude; but it would at least be con- 
soling to know that these publie nuisances were contributing to 
the national exchequer. Mr. Holyoake finds in the probable re- 
_— of an addition to the revenue of ten millions per annum 

or the distribution of old-age pensions an excellent opportunity 
for putting forward his proposal. While I cherish an indi- 
vidualistic doubt as to whether the principle of taxation for this 
purpose is not essentially pernicious to the nation as a whole, I 
am aware that the country is, in its workhouses, already com- 
mitted to the principle of State support of those no longer able 
to maintain themselves. Moreover, it does not seem unreason- 
able to hope that such a scheme of pensions would prove to be 
merely a readjustment of the present form of relief, which 
would not cost the nation much more on the one hand than 
would be saved on the other by the emptying of the workhouses. 

It seems to me, however, that both these suggestions might 
be profitably examined on the broad ground of taxation reform, 
and quite apart from the necessity of raising revenue for any 
specific purpose, such as national old-age pensions, and I should 
follow with interest a disenssion of their merits (or demerits) in 
your correspondence column.— Yours, ete., E. ScHENK. 

Hampstead, March 27th. 








A COOL CUSTOMER. 





NV Y friend, you make a rule, I see, 
4 In passing through this valley tearful, 
To keep your heart completely free 
From feelings fond or fierce or fearful : 
You stand aloof from Fate’s swift stream, 
And smile at Folly’s sons and daughters 
With wonder that they ever dream 
Of dabbling in such dangerous waters. 


Pray hear a fable of a fool, 
Who lit a fire, rejoicing in it, 
Beeause he felt the day was cool 
And growing cooler every minute. 
But when the smoke began to rise, 
And flames flew high and sparks flew higher, 
He said, “‘ Perchance I was unwise 
To play with such a thing as fire.” 


And so he blew his bonfire out, 
Extinguishing its fitful flashes ; 
He flung the cinders all about— 
Then died of cold among the ashes ; 
Remarking with his latest breath, 
“Tn living coals some danger lingers ; 
So if one can but freeze to death, 
One wisely never burns one’s fingers.” 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A PLEA FOR PARODY. 


HE acute and learned Lien Chi Attangi observes, 
in a letter addressed from this country to Fum 
Hoan, first president of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin, that, whereas in China the Emperor himself 
takes cognizance of all the doctors in the kingdom 
who profess authorship, in England every man may 
be an author who can write, “ for they have by law 
a liberty not only of saying what they please, but of 
being also as dull as they please.” 


Some years have elapsed since the visit of this 
sagacious observer, and in the interval we seem to 
have brought our literary customs sensibly closer to 
those of the Chinese. To be sure we retain the 
liberty of being as dull as we please; nor have we 
(except in the case of stage-plays) a single and auto- 
cratic censor to supervise our efforts ; but with regard 
to other branches of authorship we would appear to 
have put the Emperor of China’s functions into com- 
mission—to have divided them, that is, among an 
influential mandarinate. The precise manner in which 
these mandarins are appointed to their high office I 
have not yet been able to discover ; but suspect—since 
I never heard of any election—that it must be either 
by cooptation or the direct and secret intervention 
of Providence. From one of these two sources, too, 
they possibly obtain the major premisses, to the test 
of which they bring our little books. For, as I pro- 
pose to show of one among these premisses, the 
inventor’s mind has reached certainty by no recog- 
nisable process of induction. 

“ All parodies are degrading. This is a parody. 
Ergo, this is degrading.” Here is a syllogism 
obviously convincing if you can give satisfactory 
answers to the questions I shall ask about the major. 
But, in the first place, how did you obtain your 
major? You got it from George Eliot, who found 
it where she found Deronda, in the back of her head. 
Now, George Eliot had a brain of imperial propor- 
tions, and the attempt to take the measure of her 
capacity in any direction is extremely dangerous. 
Still, I venture to believe that if anything could be 
safely predicted of Miss Marian Evans from her 
tenderest years, it was that she would never make 
anything of parody. We can understand how it 
would puzzle and annoy this comprehensive 
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intelligence to feel that just one little form of humour 
eluded its grasp; and we can sympathise when 
in the end she sits down and proceeds solemnly 
to teach us that it is not worth grasping, signing 
this assurance (as if pathetically anxious to prove 
she can be as funny as anyone else) with the pon- 
derously skittish name of Theophrastus Such. The 
disasters of Titans are always respectable: but I 
confess that this unhappy signature, as often as I 
see it, puts a severe, if momentary, strain on my 
reverence. Its inscription, indeed, on the title-page 
makes a good third of the book that follows entirely 
superfluous. Nothing, for instance, could be less 
difficult to infer than that a person calling himself 
Theophrastus Such would entertain the views natural 
to Theophrastus Such on the matter of parody and 
debasement of the literary currency. 


These views, as I say, have become one of the 
recognised standards by which the critical mandarins 
who are good enough to sit in judgment over us, 
weigh and appraise our imperfections. But the back 
of George Eliot’s head was something less than 
conterminous with the universe, and her standards 
would exclude a good deal that the world has been 
enjoying for some time and, I believe, innocently. 
I say nothing in favour of those parodists who take 
a noble poem, familiar to the public heart, and 
inventing an assonant jingle on some vulgar theme, 
henceforward through the laws of association infect 
and poison our enjoyment of the original. The man 
who mocked Poe's “ Annabel Lee” with stanzas on a 
“Cannibal Flea” did a thing that must be disgusting 
to every person of taste. But it is altogether 
another enterprise to clothe yourself for a while in 
an author's style and talk with his voice on incon- 
gruous topics. The effect may be ludicrous but 
surely, if you know how to conduct yourself, not 
offensive. For consider; you are not touching the 
author's thought, which should be sacred, but only 
his expression. 


And the less extravagant that expression is, the 
more simply and closely it wraps the thought, the 
less does it need, and the less will it have, of the 
sane chastisement of Parody. Who parodies So- 
phocles ? or Livy ? or Virgil? or Dante? or Goethe ? 
Who could parody Renan or Newman? Who 
Anthony Hamilton or Thackeray, or Flaubert or 
Matthew Arnold? Who parodies the Wordsworth 
of the great sonnets, or the Browning of “ O, lyric 
Love,” or “Over the sea our galleys went,” or 
“Never the time and the place”? It is your lop- 
sided writer of genius, or your writer of genius in 
his lop-sided moments—your babyish Wordsworth, 
or inarticulate Browning, or Victor Hugo in the too- 
tall buskin, who invites the parodist’s reproof. And 
even so I think it probable that his parody will be 
poor unless he has a genuine regard for the author 
he bemocks. 


The production of ludicrously trivial effects by 
pompous causes is a trick of humour as old as the 
hills—quite as old, at any rate, as that particular 
mountain which was brought to bed of a mouse. 
And this is just the parodist’s trick. He fastens on 
an extravagance of speech and by judiciously 
applying it to a trivial subject makes its extrava- 
gance still more apparent. Does he thereby debase 
or degrade the literary currency? On the contrary, 
since it is the imperfection of language that he 
attacks, he may be thanked for giving style one of 
its best antiseptics. 


Think, too, of the amount of literature covered 
by that damning major premiss of yours. All mock- 
heroic writing must go by the board—from the 
“ Battle of Frogs and Mice” to Waller's “ Battle of 
the Summer Islands,” from Virgil’s Fourth Georgic 
to the “Loves of the Triangles”: for mock-heroic 
writing is but parody at large, the transference of a 
recognised style (though it be not the style of one 
particular author) from a congruous to an incon- 
gruous subject. To sing of a whale in these 
terms :— 





“ She swims in blood, and blood does spouting throw 

To heaven, that heaven men’s cruelties might know ; 

Their fixed javelins in her side she wears, 

And on her back a grove of pikes appears ; 

You would have thought, had you the monster seen 

Thus dressed, she had another island been. 

Roaring she tears the air with such a noise 

As well resembled the conspiring voice 

Of routed armies, when the field is won, 

To reach the ears of her escapéd son. 

He, though a league removéd from the foe, 

Hastes to her aid; the pious Trojan so, 

Neglecting for Creiisa’s life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town ”— 
differs in no point that I can detect from singing 
the purchase of a pebble-stone in the language of 
“The Ring and the Book.” 

On the whole I decline to reject the parodists, 
from Aristophanes downwards, because George Eliot 
had a defective sense of humour, Nobody objects to 
deification of that good lady if it pleases her 
worshippers. Let us honour her memory and 
examine her general propositions. A. T.Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 





A YOUNG PRETENDER. 
Dsem Sutvan: Erupe surR LA QUESTION D’ORIENT A LA 
FIN pu XVe,. Srecie. Par L. 'Thouasne. Paris: Leroux. 


HE adventures of Prince Jem form one of the few 

romances of Turkish history. Guy-Allard, the 
Comtesse de Panevére, and others have exercised 
their imaginative powers upon them, and Victor 
Hugo reserved a place for the unfortunate Turkish 
pretender in the Légende des Siécles. In all these 
historical accuracy was sacrificed to the exigencies 
of poetic and dramatic situations; nor were such 
sober historians as Von Hammer and his English 
epitomist, Creasy, particularly industrious in estab- 
lishing the real facts of Prince Jem’s unhappy career. 
There is therefore ample justification for the bulky 
volume of nearly five hundred pages which M. 
Thouasne, the learned editor of Burchard’s Journal, 
has consecrated to an elaborate investigation of the 
subject. M.Thouasne has been upon Turkish ground 
before, in dealing with.the stay of the painter, 
Gentile Bellini, at Constantinople: but his latest 
work will notably increase his reputation for inde- 
fatigable research, sound scholarship, and just 
criticism. He has of course used, and used with 
much discrimination, the contemporary authorities, 
such as Malipiero, Caoursin, and Angiolello, and has 
supplemented their evidence by an exhaustive search 
among the archives of the Order of St. John, the 
Venetian ambassadors’ despatches, and the un- 
published letters of the Papal Nuncios in France. 
A considerable proportion of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence used in the work has never been printed 
before, and M. Thouasne may be congratulated on 
the skilful use he has made of his voluminous and 
difficult materials. His book is a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the diplomatic relations of the 
Mediterranean Powers in the fifteenth century. 

For the interest of the subject is mainly diplo- 
matic. Poor Prince Jem had small chance of taking 
an active part in the political manceuvres here 
recorded. His early attempt to ascend the throne 
of his father, Mohammed the Conqueror, was foiled 
by his elder brother, Bayezid Il, and Jem took 
asylum with the Knights of Rhodes in 1482. From 
that time till his death in 1495, at Naples, he 
remained the captive—first of his perfidious hosts, 
the Knights of St. John; then of his Holiness 
Pope Innocent VIII.; and finally, but too late, 
of Charles VIII., who seems to have meant fairly by 
him. It was not what Jem did, but what he was, 
that formed the ground of his celebrity. What he did 
was merely to follow his jailers from Rhodes to France, 
from one Commandery of the Order to another, from 
Provence to Dauphiné, from France to Rome, and to 
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beguile the dreary years of captivity by composing 
sad Oriental sonnets. He did not even console him- 
self for the enforced separation from his wife; for 
M. Thouasne ruthlessly demolishes the romance of 
the Castle of Rochechinard and the fair Philippine- 
Hélene, daughter of Barrachin-Allemand, seigneur 
of the fortress. In contradiction of the Comtesse de 
Panevére’s imaginative legend, M. Thouasne declares 
that the friendship of the jailer’s daughter and the 
young Turkish prince “ne dépassérent jamais les 
limites de la bienséance.”” So much for another lost 
illusion ! 

But if Jem was personally inactive, political 
intrigue never ceased to encompass him so long as his 
wretched life continued. Jem was far more popular 
in Turkey than his brother Bayezid; he was much 
younger, handsome, brave, unrivalled in feats of 
strength, and altogether fitted for the part of a 
“ young chevalier.” His father had destined him for 
the throne, but his elder brother's prompt energy 
had forestalled him. There was no law of succession 
positively fixed in the Ottoman Empire, and Jem’s 
title was at least as good as his brother’s. Public 
opinion was perhaps on his side. He only needed an 
army to back hisclaim. The enemies of Turkey were 
keenly alive to the importance of having so valuable 
an instrument in their possession. With Jem at the 
head of his cavalry, Matthias Corvinus would have no 
doubt of a successful invasion of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Pope saw that if ever there was an opportunity 
for a decisive crusade against the Grand Signior 
it was while Jem was there to lead the assault and 
conciliate the disaffected among the enemy. At the 
worst, should arms be out of the question, money 
was to be had. If Bayezid could not be driven out 
of Europe, he might be made to pay handsomely 
for his dangerous brother's custody. So Pierre 
D’ Aubusson, the heroic defender of Rhodes, sold the 
honour of the Knights of St. John for a subsidy of 
45,000 gold ducats a year from the Turkish treasury, 
took a bond from Jem for a similar bribe, and thus 
successfully “hedged” the event. So the Pope, 
Venice, Naples, Hungary, France, intrigued for the 
possession of the Prince to use him as a weapon of 
attack or as security for a bribe. The moment was 
critical, and only the jealousies of the various States 
defeated a collective action in the Eastern Question 
of the day. Then Innocent died, just when there 
seemed a chance for Europe—a chance, be it remem- 
bered, which would have entirely altered the history 
of Turkey, and prevented the great campaigns of 
Selim and Soleymén—and when Charles VIII. came 
to Italy to assert his claim to the throne of Naples it 
was too late. Prince Jem was worn out with his 
thirteen years’ imprisonment, and died soon after 
Charles had released him. The “poison of the 
Borgia” is the usual explanation of his death, but 
there is really no evidence that Alexander VI. was 
guilty in this instance. 

The whole story is a miserable record of treachery, 
dishonesty, and dirty intrigue. Hardly a single State 
or personage comes well out of it, except Matthias 
Corvinus and the young Duke of Savoy. The in- 
dictment against the Knights of St. John is proved 
to the hilt. D'Aubusson, the Grand Master, “ pre- 
ferred—a Christian monk—to take the Sultan’s bribe 
and to draw an income of 45,000 ducats for his per- 
fidy.” He only yielded his prisoner up to the 
Pope in exchange for a Cardinal's hat, and “his 
avarice impelled him to trade upon the most sacred 
feeling of maternal love, and to extort from Jem’s 
mother 20,000 gold ducats on a lying pretext of fit- 
ting out a vessel to bring the Prince to Egypt.” 
The Grand Master even forged Jem’s letters, cooked 
accounts, and, in short, descended to the deepest 
abyss of venality and turpitude. The Turks were 
avenged soon after, when they drove the predatory 
traitors of Rhodes from their lair, and when the 
Mediterranean became a Turkish lake and Hungary 
a Turkish province under the sway of the great 
Soleyman. But poor Prince Jem did not live to see 
the retribution. 





A “ GLOBE-TROTTERESS "—WITH A PURPOSE, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy Lire: BEING THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF MARIANNE Nortu. Edited by her Sister, 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds, Two vols. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE word is not ours; we found it in the book. It 
occurs in a delightful little anecdote, so feminine in 
its subtle suggestiveness that it may stand at the 
head of this review to remind us that it is really a 
woman's life. On one occasion Miss North, who, like 
Miss Gordon Cumming, was very tall, met Mrs. 
Bishop— 

‘*T found her seated in the back drawing-room in a big arm- 
chair, with gold embroidered slippers and a footstool to show 
them on, a petticoat all over gold and silver Japanese em- 
broidered wheels, and a ribbon and order across her shoulders, 
given her by the King of the Sandwich Islands. She was being 
interviewed in regular Yankee fashion, and I was taken up to 
her the moment I came in. Miss Gordon Cumming put her 
great hand on my shoulder at the same time, on which Lady A. 
joined our three pairs of hands and blessed us— three globe- 
trotteresses all at once!’ It was too much for the two big ones ; 
and we retreated as fast as we could, leaving Miss Bird unruffled 
and equal to the oceasion.”’ 


Miss North was certainly not a “ globe-trotteress ” 
in the contemptuous meaning of the word, for her 
travels, though of bewildering extent, were unified 
by a consistent motive, in the pursuit of which she 
performed the almost impossible feat of enriching 
both science and art. She was a woman of wonderful 
gifts and exceptional training. Her sister judged 
her greatest as a musician and singer, the public 
know her as a painter, the scientific world as an 
accomplished and singularly successful botanical 
collector. Her name is wrought into the uncouth 
Latin titles of four species and one genus of plants, 
which she was the first to describe if not to discover. 
By the wise advice of the publishers, the earliest 
and somewhat aimless wanderings in Europe and 
other regions where wealthy people go without 
exactly knowing why have been omitted or abridged, 
and the volumes contain practically the record of 
Miss North’s wanderings in search of the character- 
istic plant-life of the globe. 

The strong original character of the woman 
comes out in many curious flashes; her abhorrence 
of humbug perhaps carried her too far, as for 
example in the denunciation of missionaries whose 
standpoint was inaccessible to her. There is a 
photographic reality about the short descriptions 
that make the 700 pages of her autobiography a 
dazzling wonderment. The scene shifts so quickly 
that the reader must keep on the alert. Should he 
turn over two pages by mischance, as likely as not 
he leaves her sketching the Nepenthes Northiana in 
Borneo, and finds her comfortably settled for six 
months in Central Brazil. Two journeys are some- 
times separated only by three lines about a concert 
in St. James’ Hall, showing that she had flashed 
through England between them. An ordinary 
traveller, when he has the sense to give a map of 
his travels, makes the most of them by trailing red 
lines across wastes of sea and monotonous stretches 
of railway he has traversed. Miss North in her map, 
which is on a very small scale, has no room for lines, 
but distinguishes by bold washes of colour the 
countries she has visited and the floras of which she 
has painted. 

We cannot attempt to follow her from Governor 
to Governor, through Upper Egypt, Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Seychelles, Ceylon, the length and breadth 
of India, Singapore, Java, Borneo, Japan, every 
colony of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Chili, 
Brazil, the eastern and western stretches of the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. Many places, 
too, including Borneo, required a second sojourn. 
To sit quietly sketching in tropical forests for 
hours at a time when the snakes, as Baron von 
Mueller once warned her, “ were multitudinous and 
venomous,” would considerably try the nerves of 
even a hardy male explorer, and it is little wonder 
that Miss North suffered considerably in consequence. 
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Her nerves, indeed, completely broke down on her 
later journeys, when she was no longer young; and 
only the determination to place on record a true 
picture of plant-life in every characteristic region of 
the earth kept her at the self-imposed task. Her 
eyes were open in these long forest watches for 
more than the form and colour of leaf and flower. 
Many interesting observations were made on animals, 
particularly insects and small birds. Oncein Brazil : 


“T stopped to look at a black mass on the top of a stalk of 
brush-grass, and was very near touching it when | discovered it 
to be a swarm of black wasps. When I moved a little way off I 


found, through my glass, that they were all in motion, and most 
busy. When I returned again close they became again im- 
movable, like a bit of black coal, and I tried this several times 
with always the same effect; but foolishly wishing to prove they 


really were wasps, got my finger well stung.” 


The book abounds with anecdote not only about 
beasts, but men; and usually the men are highly 
placed Indian and colonial officials whose names are 
by no means unknown. 

The life-work of Miss North remains as the 
property of the nation, and her life lasted long 
enough to see it secured and housed in the beautiful 
little museum she built at Kew. The museum 
itself was opened in 1882, and the paintings of the 
vegetation of the world arranged in it. But this 
served only to show her what blanks yet remained 
to fill, and her travels and toil in the tropics did not 
cease until these were completed. It is amusing to 
read of her difficulties with the map-makers when 
she wished to have “an enlarged map of the world 
on the ceiling, coloured according to the geographical 
distribution of plants, in different shades of green 
and brown, the sea also shaded as it is in nature— 
clearest turquoise in the tropics, indigo in the middle 
seas, and green near the ice.” No one could be got 
to do it. One cartographer undertook the task, but 
only drew a conventionally shaded map—*“ not in 
the least what I wanted’’—and required a hand- 
some fee. This truly magnificent gift to the nation 
could not be officially recognised. Perhaps if Miss 
North had been poor, she might have been accommo- 
dated with rooms in Hampton Court or a civil list 
pension ; but, being rich, she could get nothing, and 
would have been sent empty away had not the 
Queen written a formal letter through her secretary 
accompanying her photograph. It is surely an 
anomaly, ludicrous even amongst the many anomalies 
of Government recognition, that no provincial mayor 
can officially look on the Queen and stammer out a 
string of platitudes without being dubbed a knight, 
while a distinguished woman, who employs wealth 
and talent alike for the benefit of the nation, cannot 
have the smallest official notice taken of the fact. 
We wish that Miss North had lived long enough to 
see her sex admitted to scientific fellowship with 
men, in her own department of geography and travel 
at least, but it was not to be. She died in August, 
1890, and her memory will keep green and fragrant 
like the flowers she loved to paint, her self-denying 
life-work forming her memorial wreath. 





A PLATONIC COMMENTARY. 


THE DiaLocves or Prato. Translated hy Benjamin Jowett, 
M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


THE new edition of Mr. Jowett's Plato is admirably 
enriched and beautified with fresh matter of thought, 
fresh scholarly and gentle malice, fresh examples of 
lucid and graceful English. It were not profitable 
just now to say anything about the nature of his 
translation; that has been constantly discussed. 
Rather let us dwell upon the spirit of those critical 
introductions in which the Master of Balliol shows 
himself a Platonic humorist, wise, subtile, generous 
as his favourite philosopher. To him, indeed, has it 
been “a kind of glory to have lived so many years 
in the companionship of one of the greatest of 
human intelligences, and in some degree—more per- 
haps than others—to have had the privilege of 





understanding him.” Mr. Jowett writes in the 
Socratic spirit of inquiry, in the Platonic spirit 
of irony; with all that golden moderation which 
makes the Dialogues so great a feast of reason—of 
reason always sane and fair. These are some of his 
sententie ; and how simple do they sound, how 
suggestive are they! 

That “ virtue is knowledge” is “an aspect of the 
truth which was lost almost as soon as it was found, 
and yet has to be recovered by everyone for him- 
self who would pass the limits of proverbial and 
popular philosophy.” And here is a saying of a 
double edge: “Those who have no knowledge of 
logic, like some of our great physical philosophers, 
seem to be quite as good reasoners as those who 
have.” We are never quite superior to a fallacy 
for all our enlightened progress: “The peculiarity 
of the fallacies of our own age is that we live within 
them, and are, therefore, generally unconscious of 
them.” Of Plato’s false etymologies in the Cratylus, 
‘some are not much worse than the conjectures of 
Hemsterhuis and other critics of the last century ; 
but this does not prove that they are serious.” It 
is an innocent jest, but one could laugh over it all 
day. Certain flourishing figures of speech affected 
by certain philologists “are always interesting, 
but are apt to be delusive.” There is a delicious 
censure of traditional grammar: “It is always 
wanting to describe ancient languages in the 
terms of a modern one. It has a favourite 
fiction that one word is put in the place of 
another; the truth is that no word is ever put for 
another. It has another fiction, that a word has 
been omitted ; words are omitted because they are 
no longer needed ; and the omission has ceased to be 
observed.” Could anything be quieter and neater? 
Mark, too, this enchanting mockery of a German 
theorist : “ Language cannot be explained by meta- 
physics; for it is prior to them, and much more 
nearly allied to sense.” Lamb's finest humour was 
not more delicate than that dubious phrase. Here 
is a happy sentence about perverse quotation: 
“The parody of the words of Shakspere or of the 
Bible, which has in it something of the nature of 
a lie, is not displeasing to us.”’ Socrates’ attack 
upon shams and quackeries is applied to our day: 
“ What would Socrates think of our newspapers, of 
our theology ? Perhaps he would be afraid to speak 
of them; the one vow populi, the other vox Dei, he 
might hesitate to attack them; or he might trace 
a fanciful connection between them, and ask doubt- 
fully whether they are not equally inspired?” For 
an example of clear characterisation take this: 
“ The teaching of Spinoza might be described gener- 
ally as the Jewish religion reduced to an abstraction 
and taking the form of the Eleatic philosophy.” Or 
this : “ The philosophy of Berkeley is but the trans- 
position of two words. For objects of sense he 
would substitute sensations. He imagines himself 
to have changed the relations of the human mind 
towards God and nature; they remain the same as 
before, though he has drawn the imaginary line by 
which they are divided at a different point. He has 
annihilated the outward world, but it instantly re- 
appears, governed by the same laws and described 
under the same names.” Hume's denial of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is an alteration “ merely 
verbal, and does not in any degree affect the 
nature of things.” Subjective immortality is dis- 
missed with a gentle contempt: “To have been 
a benefactor to the world, whether in a higher or 
a lower sphere of life and thought, is a great thing ; 
to have the reputation of being one, when one 
has passed out of the sphere of earthly praise 
or blame, is hardly worthy of consideration.” It 
is vain trifling to picture either heaven or hell: 
“To beings constituted as we are, the monotony of 
singing psalms would be as great an infliction as the 
pains of hell, and might be even pleasantly inter- 
rupted by them.” Here is an appeal to our easy 
pessimism: Callicles, “like other men of the world 
who are of a speculative turn of mind, generalises the 
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bad side of human nature, and has easily brought 
down his principles to his practice.’ Another 
specimen of neat exposition: “ Plato's conception of 
pleasure is the Heraclitean flux transferred to the 
sphere of human conduct.” A comment upon a 
statement in Plato’s myth in the Republic: “Itisa 
curious observation, not often made, that good men 
who have lived in a well-governed city (shall we say 
in a religious and respectable society?) are more 
likely to make mistakes in their choice of life than 
those who have had more experience of the world 
and of evil.” No difficulties, negations, scepticisms 
are really fatal to thought: “‘ Men do not recognise 
that thought, like digestion, will go on much the 
same, notwithstanding any theories that may be 
entertained respecting the nature of the process.” 
Here is a plea for “ matter’: “ This poor forgotten 
word (which was ‘a very good word’ to describe the 
simplest generalisation of external objects) is now 
superseded in the vocabulary of physical philosophers 
by ‘ force,’ which seems to be accepted without any 
rigid examination of its meaning, as if the general 
idea of ‘force’ in our minds furnished an explana- 
tion of the infinite variety of forces which exist in 
the universe.” Words are not to be lightly used, by 
philosophers or others: “ Any arbitrary invasion of 
our ordinary modes of speech is disturbing to the 
mind.” It is in his essays upon Psychology and 
upon Hegelianism that Mr. Jowett’s brilliant common 
sense is most comforting and sound. He is great 
upon the abuse of that ambiguous term, Conscious- 
ness: “ Would it not be better if this term, which is 
so misleading, and yet has played so great a part in 
mental science, were either banished or used only 
with the distinct meaning of ‘attention to our own 
minds,’ such as is called forth, not by familiar mental 
processes, but by the interruption of them?” He 
emphasises Arnold's criticism of Butler: “The division 
of the mind into faculties or powers or virtues is too 
deeply rooted in language to be got rid of, but it 
gives a false impression.” He disallows the Kantian 
notions of space and time: “ The conception of being 
is more general than either, and might therefore 
with greater plausibility be affirmed to be a con- 
dition or quality of the mind.” That sounds like an 
application of Rosmini, the least known of great 
philosophers in England. The supremacy of mind 
is affirmed: “The universals which are detached 
from sense are reconstructed in science. They, and 
not the mere impressions of sense, are the truth of 
the world in which we live; and (as an argument 
to those who will only believe ‘what they can hold 
in their hands’) we may further observe that they 
are the source of our power over it.” Idealist 
scepticism is mildly ridiculed: “The attractiveness 
of such speculations arises out of their true nature 
not being perceived. They are veiled in graceful 
language; they are not pushed to extremes; they 
stop where the human mind is disposed also to stop— 
short of a manifest absurdity.” The hasty claims of 
psychology to be an organised science are serenely 
and luminously criticised: “It has substituted a 
technical phraseology for the common use of lan- 
guage, being neither able to win acceptance for the 
one nor to get rid of the other.” The popularity of 
a “science” is no guarantee of its truth: “ Nor is it 
only in the Middle Ages, or in the literary desert 
of China or of India, that such systems have arisen ; 
in our own enlightened age, growing up by the side 
of physics, ethics, and other really progressive 
sciences, there is a weary waste of knowledge, falsely 
so-called.” But there are processes of the mind—to 
which we may well pay attention—moral and 
rational changes : “ These are the greater phenomena 
of mind, and he who has thought of them for himself 
will live and move in a better-ordered world, and 
will himself be a better-ordered man.” Hegelianism 
is presented as a powerful solvent of prejudices, 
assumptions, fallacies, not as the whole eternal 
truth of things. “The divisions which arise in 
thought between the physical and moral, and 
between the moral and intellectual, and the like, 





are deepened and widened by the formal logic which 
elevates the defects of the human faculties into Laws 
of Thought.” Again: “The conception of the in- 
finite and absolute as ordinarily understood are 
tiresome because they are unmeaning, but there 
is no peculiar sanctity or mystery in them. We 
might as well make an infinitesimal series of frac- 
tions on a perpetually recurring decimal the object 
of our worship.” The unity of opposites is a blessed 
truth: “ To the ‘either’ and ‘or’ philosophy (‘ every- 
thing is either A or not A’) should at least be added 
the clause ‘or neither’ ‘or both.” The double form 
makes reflection easier and more conformable to 
experience, and also more comprehensive.” Yet 
Hegel is no idol: “ What is termed necessary evolu- 
tion seems to be only the order in which a succession 
of ideas presented themselves to the mind of Hegel 
at a particular time”: and, “It is not the actual 
growth of the mind, but the imaginary growth of 
the Hegelian system which is attractive to him.” 
Utilitarian Ethics come in for some trenchant com- 
ments. The beginning of moral ideas, “like all 
other beginnings of human things, is obscure, and is 
the least important part of them. . . . Neither must 
we confound the theories or aspects of morality 
with the origin of our moral ideas.” Again: “* You 
ought’ and ‘ you had better’ are fundamental dis- 
tinctions in human thought; and having such dis- 
tinctions, why should we seek to efface and unsettle 
them?” Again: “ We speak of eternal and im- 
mutable justice, but not of eternal and immutable 
pleasure”; and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is “the thesis of a philosopher, 
not the watchword of an army.” Let us, in all 
things, have faith and patience and humility: “The 
‘eternal truths’ of which metaphysicians speak have 
hardly ever lasted more than a generation.” The 
truth is worked out by collision and opposition, 
negation and determination: let us be honest, and 
never boast. These essays are among the wisest and 
wittiest of modern writings; let us conclude these 
golden sayings with one of the happiest. Psychology 
“is partly sustained by the false analogy of Physical 
Science, and has great expectations from its near 
relationship to Physiology.” A lifelong converse 
with Plato is well justified by the consequent ability 
to say deep truths in a manner so enchanting, so 
“simple in its comeliness.” 


FICTION. 
MerReLy Mary Ann. By I. Zangwill, author of ** Children of 
the Ghetto,” ete. London: Raphael Tack & Sons. 
THe Wor.p or Cuance. A Novel. By William D. Howells. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
Tue Tracepy or Ipa Nosie. By W. Clark Russell. One 
volume. Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


“MERELY MARY ANN” is nothing more than a 
sketch of an episode in two lives, but it does not 
lack the brilliant qualities which have given Mr. 
Zangwill’s former work so high a place in the fiction 
of the day. It is the story of the relations of a 
lodger and a maid-servant—the latter a poor little 
slut, bowed down by the unending toils of her life in 
a dismal lodging-house somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Waterloo Station. The ruined gentleman, 
who is one of many dwellers in the lodging-house, 
has won the heart of the girl by his superiority to 
his fellow-lodgers; but from the height of his own 
superior fastidiousness has hardly deigned to betray 
a consciousness of her existence. He is fighting a 
battle of his own with the world, hardly less terrible 
than Mary Ann's. Very skilfully and delicately Mr. 
Zangwill lets us see how his aversion to the servant- 
girl is changed into a half-contemptuous tolerance 
of her uncouth ways of speech and action, how he 
awakes one day to a consciousness of the fact that 
she has certain physical attractions, and how he 
drifts unawares into a relationship with her which 
threatens to become dangerous. The girl herself, 
knowing nothing of life, except as it is seen in a 
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London lodging-house, has no thought of anything 
but pleasing her hero, To him she is willing to sacri- 
fice anything, herself included, and more than once he 
seems to be on the point of making her pay the penalty 
of her unselfish devotion. Finally, when his affairs 
have taken a desperate turn, and he finds that he 
must leave London, he invites the girl to accompany 
him. How his intentions are frustrated, and the 
whole situation changed by a somewhat melo- 
dramatic revolution in the state of Mary Ann’s 
affairs, we must leave the reader to discover for him- 
self. The charm of the story—and it is a very real 
charm—lies in the delineation of Mary Ann’s loyal 
little soul, and of its gradual awakening to the new 
world into which her careless lover introduces her. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that the description 
of life in a lodging-house, with its various accompani- 
ments, squalid and otherwise, is as faithful and vivid 
as most of Mr. Zangwill’s descriptions are. The 
delightful little story suffers from the preposterous 
cover in which it appears. 

Whatever may be the faults of Mr. Howells as a 
critic, nobody will dispute his claims to respect as a 
novelist. In “The World of Chance” he is not, it is 
true, at his best. He does not, for example, touch 
the high level he reached in “ A Modern Instance” 
and “ The Rise of Silas Lapham.” But his new book 
is as careful and minute in its character-painting as 
anything he has yet done, and those who like the 
American novel of the new style will read it with 
pleasure. What the book lacks is the element of 
passion. There is one scene in it which the author 
doubtless meant to be specially impressive. <A 
wretched “ crank,” whose brain has been unhinged 
by religious doubts and domestic troubles, tries to 
murder the heroine, who is also his sister-in-law, and, 
failing in the attempt, commits suicide. But even 
this tragical incident is described by Mr. Howells in 
such a fashion that nobody reading it experiences 
the slightest emotion. A mild interest in the for- 
tunes of the persons of the story is maintained 
throughout the book, but there is not a page in it 
which quickens the pulse; from first to last it is the 
dull chronicle of dull lives that is offered to us. 
Moreover, as is usual in books of this school, 
“nothing happens”—if we except the attempted 
murder and suicide that relieve the monotony of 
the pages. A young man comes to New York with 
a hundred pounds and the manuscript of a novel 
as his sole possessions, He has the usual ups and 
downs of the unknown author, and finally his novel 
is accepted and published by a firm who had in the 
first instance refused it. In the course of his 
negotiations with this firm he forms a half-senti- 
mental friendship with a young lady in their 
employment. He has no idea of love-making, for 
his ambition overrides his somewhat tepid passion. 
In the course of the story, however, he discovers 
that the young lady has become attached to him. 
Why she has done so it is difficult to say, for Mr. 
Shelley Ray, as he is described by Mr. Howells, seems 
to be a singularly cold-blooded and unattractive prig. 
In the end, when his book has secured a certain 
degree of success, he makes a half-hesitating offer of 
his hand to his platonic friend, and is forthwith 
rejected, the young lady admitting that though she 
had once loved him, she does so no longer. There- 
upon the story ends, as it had begun, in the sleeping- 
car of a railway train, which carries Mr. Shelley Ray 
out of the reader's ken—let us hope for ever. The 
interest does not, it will be seen, depend upon its 
plot, any more than upon its passion; and yet 
interest of a kind it undoubtedly possesses. Mr. 
Howells knows how to give life and actuality to his 
characters. He seems, indeed, to be presenting us 
with a series of portraits, and the general effect of a 
perusal of “The World of Chance” is as depressing 
as the inspection of a photographic album devoted 
to a family whom you do not know and in whom 
you take nointerest. That which strikes the English 
critic most forcibly is the strangely unpleasant 
light in which Mr. Howells sets his fellow-country- 





men and countrywomen. The types he presents to 
us are numerous, and even in their Bohemianism 
they are eminently respectable. But, with the single 
exception of the heroine, there is nothing noble about 
them ; and even in her case we are largely left to 
ourselves to discover her attractiveness. As for the 
rest of the persons of the drama, “The World of 
Chance” might truthfully bear as its sub-title the 
words, “a book of bores.” Surely Mr. Howells does 
not wish us to believe that these are typical repre- 
sentatives of American society to-day—these dreary 
men and women, with their little fads, their dull 
sententiousness, their moral exactitude, and their 
wofully deficient knowledge of the art of living. 
We can, indeed, understand how such persons might 
consider the sober pages of Mr. Howells wildly 
fascinating and exciting, and as Mr. Howells 
notoriously has an immense circle of American 
readers, we are reluctantly driven to the conclusion 
that his picture of some of his fellow-countrymen is 
not inaccurate. But would that he saw fit to devote 
his great powers of observation and analysis to some 
worthier theme! After all, the social mill cannct 
yet have ground all the millions of the American 
people into one depressing and disagreeable simili 
tude. 

Mr. Clark Russell is as fertile as ever in the in- 
vention of stirring incidents and exciting episodes of 
ocean life. “The Tragedy of Ida Noble” is a short 
story, but no one can complain that it lacks material, 
and it has evidently been compressed into one 
volume, instead of being expanded into three, merely 
to suit the convenience of the author. A young 
officer on a merchant ship finds himself—by one of 
those unlooked-for accidents with which Mr. Clark 
Russell's readers are familiar—afloat on the Atlantic 
in a small boat without food or drink. He is rescued 
by the crew of a strange craft, La Cassandra, the 
owners of which are two Spanish gentlemen. One of 


‘these Spaniards tells Mr. Portlack, the rescued 


sailor, that he is'on a voyage to the west coast of 
Scotland for the purpose of rescuing his wife, who 
has been taken away from him by her family and is 
now forcibly detained at her father’s house in the 
North. He presses Portlack to join him in his ex- 
pedition, and the latter agrees to do so on the under- 
standing that the story he has heard is true. In due 
time La Cassandra reaches the little bay near which 
stands the house of Captain Noble, the father of the 
lady whom. the Spaniard claims as his wife. There 
is a midnight assault, in which the captain of the 
vessel is shot dead, but from which the Spaniards 
return in triumph, bringing the Helen of the little 
war with them. It is at this point that the real 
interest of the story begins. Mr. Clark Russell has 
almost as keen a delight in the solution of psycho- 
logical problems as in describing a storm or a ship- 
wreck, and a very pretty psychological problem it is 
which the case of Ida Noble offers. We shall not 
spoil the enjoyment of our readers by revealing it. 
They will find it stated in full in the breezy and 
ever-pleasant pages which Mr. Clark Russell knows 
so well how to write. 


“POOR GERALDINE.” 
Miss Jewspury’s Letrers TO Mrs. Cartyte. London: Longmans. 


SomE rules, some ethical code for biographers and editors there 
must be; common decency, ordinary fair-dealing, demand it. 
By the law of England you cannot libel the dead: by the law of 
Nature a dead man cannot punch a liviog man’s head; but, both 
these laws notwithstanding, everyone must acknowledge that in 
the broad field of morals even the dead have what may be fairly, 
though doubtless incorrectly, called rights. What are their 
rights? That task we must respectfully decline to undertake 
at this present; but we are willing, even anxioas, to assist the 
enterprise, which is one which must soon be compassed. By 
way of doing so we put the following case and leave it to be 
dealt with and disposed of by the Doctor Dubitantiwm we so 
eagerly desiderate. 

Miss Jewsbury and Mrs. Carlyle were great friends. Life 
had gone somewhat hardly with both of them; they loved one 
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another, and wrote to one another familiar letters. Miss Jews- 
bury survived Mrs. Carlyle, and then her turn came to die. The 
rest of the case we will quote from Mrs, Ireland’s preface to 
the volume before us : 

“Among her (Miss Jewsbury’s) last acts was one of 
loyalty, for, propped up on her bed of pain, she manfully 
destroyed day by day all the letters ben Mrs, Carlyle 
which were in her possession, having promised that she 
would do so. Death stopped the process, and the dying 
hand left one letter, which I printed in my life of Mrs. 
Carlyle.” 

The question we put to our imaginary moralist is, What is 
the proper epithet whereby to deseribe the conduct of the pub- 
lisher of the single letter which dropped undestroyed from tlie 
dead fingers of the woman to whom it was addressed ? 

The partieular book under notice is made up of Miss Jews- 
bury’s half of this correspondence. Mrs. Carlyle, dying, as she 
unhappily did, very suddenly, had no time to destroy Miss 
Jewsbury’s letters as Miss Jewsbury was able to destroy (with 
one exception) Mrs. Carlyle’s. That Mrs. Carlyle would have 
destroyed these letters had she had the chance is literally 
certain, for in such cases promises are usually mutual; and as 
Miss Jewsbury had given her promise, it is most likely Mrs. 
Carlyle likewise gave hers. But the letters were not destroyed, 
and here accordingly they are in a costly and well-printed 
volume which makes the heap of “ Carlyle ” literature perceptibly 
heavier. 

They are very poor reading. That Miss Jewsbury was a 
delightful personality we are certain: we are also certain that 
she did not possess the faculty divine of making that personality 
felt through her pen. Her letters to Mrs. Carlyle have no 
charm whatever; not one of them is worth reading. There is 
no harm in saying this. Few indeed are the persons whose 
letters can stand the test of being printed one after another, 
and all by themselves, in a volume. It is amazing dull work 

laying battledore and shuttlecock with only one hattledore. 
Here we have, through four hundred and forty-three pages, Miss 
Jewsbury in a state of perpetual anxiety about Mrs. Carlyle— 
advising her, adjuring her, en her, bidding her, as it were, 
to show her tongue—but of Mrs. Carlyle herself, of the patient, 
we have never a trace. The loss is irremediable, for of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters we do not believe we could ever have enough. 
Our sense of loss makes us almost angry—most unreasonably so 
—with Miss Jewsbury. All Geraldine and no Jane makes Jack 
a dull boy—so we pettishly, though indecorously, exclaim. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s influence can be traced over her impression- 
able and faithful friend, but it is not very pleasant to trace it. 
The bow of Achilles was not easily bent, nor did it lie within the 
scope of Miss Jewsbury’s powers to swear the oaths of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Miss Jewsbury’s ‘‘ What the devils” and other 
expletives fall flatly upon the ear; it is mimiery, not humour. 


‘SUBJECTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE.” 
Sunsects oF Soctan WeELYaRE. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, 

K.C.B., M.P., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, London and 

Melbourne: Cassell & Co, 

Lorp PLAYFAtrR has collected a series of addresses and articles 
on subjects which concern the Public Health, Industrial Wealth, 
and National Education. They were written or delivered at 
various times from 1846 to 1888 in magazines so different as 
Good Words and the Contemporary Review, or to bodies so 
dissimilar as the Social Science Congress, the British Associa- 
tion, the Midland Institute, and the House of Commons, yet 
there are no variations in style. Lord Playfair was always the 
Professor, but always an interesting professor; he brought to 
every subject not merely profound knowledge, but a store of 
apposite and fresh illustrations. He ransacked the Bible, the 
classics, and the whole range of modern literature, and used 
his learning so pleasantly that he could make the House of 
Commons listen to a lecture on applied science. We would even 
prophesy that he will give the House of Lords just the same 
sort of addresses without boring the most frivolous of the peers. 
Mr. Gladstone may have sent him there to complete Lord 
Salisbury’s neglected economic education in the pleasantest 
way possible. 

These collected essays make a very interesting book, stuffed 
full with tit-bits (the word is not inappropriate) of curious fact 
or conjecture. Even if one is not convinced that Lot’s wife was 
turned into asphalte (p. 264), one likes to be told so, and 
“The Book of Tobit,” which may have puzzled many people, 
acquires a new interest when it is treated as a “ distinct hygienic 
allegory” (p. 8). But perhaps sometimes, if we might hazard a 
eriticism, Lord Playfair carries his facility for illustration too 
far, and argues from the particular to the general. In the 
lectures on sanitation and technical education this does not 
matter, for no reasonable man doubts as to their usefulness; all 
that is needed is someone to wake us up to their necessity. But 
in economies it is not quite the same; some reasonable men, in 
America, at least, have doubts on the subjects of Protection and 
monometalism, and they are hardly treated fairly. Not content 
with demolishing the demagogues who ascribe every high wage 
in America to Protection, Lord Playfair goes on to assert that 
“the unprotected industries in the United States have higher 








wages than the protected trades.” Whether or no this is true as 
a general statement, it is not proved by the examples adduced— 
“The unprotected bakers win £34, while the protected makers 
of men’s clothes get £57.” Surely it is an abuse of words to call 
bakers unprotected; they possess a natural monopoly of the 
home market, which in the case of goods which can be trans- 
ported from Europe is only feebly imitated by tariff laws. The 
more intelligent American Protectionists only aim at giving to 
the workers in importable articles a share of that extra profit 
which naturally comes from the virgin soil of the West, 
primarily, to workers on the land; and, secondarily, to the 
makers of necessary articles which cannot be imported. Free 
Traders have so many legitimate ways of showing this to be a 
mistaken policy, that it is a pity to overstate their case. 


A PICTURE CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE OF A Loan COLLECTION OF PICTURES, PRINCIPALLY OF THE 
Frencu Scnoot or 1830. Exhibited at Lawrie and Company's 
Galleries, 15, Old Bond Street. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 

Ir is not often that an art catalogue aspires to the dignity of a 
review all to itself, but this catalogue is not as other catalogues. 
It is a large and handsome volume, not exactly calenlated to 
accompany the picture-lover to an exhibition—unless in addition 
to a small boy and a portable easel or lectern—but it forms a 
welcome and interesting souvenir of the collection it represents. 
This consists of thirty pictures, of which the majority are 
French, including eight Corots and two Millets—one of them 
the beautiful “Gardienne du Troupeau.” Among the other 
names represented are Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, Troyon, and 
Dupré, and we have two Meissoniers — the “ Hallebardier” 
(1857) and “ Regnard dans son Cabinet” (1862). Of English 
pictures there is a Gainsborough (* Mrs. Hatchett”),a Reynolds 
(* Miss Theophila Palmer’’), and a Romney; also Constable’s 
* Barges on the Stour,” and Turner's “ Fishing-boats entering 
Calais Harbour.” The photogravures, which are somewhat un- 
equal (the darker masses of some of the landscapes reproduced 
being vague in the extreme), are executed by Maclure, Mac- 
donald & Co., Glasgow. That of Corot’s “ Lac de Garde” is 
among the best; but in the Turner the texture of the canvas is 
more prominent than anything else. Whether this is the fault 
of the process or not we do not know. 

Only in some cases is the ownership or locality of the pictures 
noted ; and this, in the catalogue of a loan exhibition, is a serious 
fault of omission. Otherwise the notes are carefully done, 
though, like others of the same kind, they contain (as if by way 
of compensation for the defect above alluded to} plenty of in- 
formation which the reader finds quite superfluous, unless, 
indeed, he is minded to substitute the catalogue for a visit to 
the exhibition. One piece of information, however, we have 
which is not superfluous—viz., that the expression of the eyes 
in Reynold’s portrait of “'Theophila Palmer” (No. 25) “is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and winning.” As the lids and lashes of 
Theophila’s eyes are all that we can see in the portrait, we 
certainly should not be able, unassisted, to guess at their 
expression ; but it is possible that here the reproduction (which 
we have had no opportunity of comparing with the original) 
may be to blame. 


THE ALDINE SHELLEY. 

Tue Portican Works or Percy ByssHe SHetitey. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by H. Buxton Forman. (*‘‘ Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets.””) Fivwe vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 

As Mr. Forman’s library edition of Shelley is the most imposing, 

so is his handy and elegant republication of the poet in the 

“ Aldine Series” the neatest and most compact of such editions 

as lay claim to typographical elegance. The beautifal illustra- 

tions of the larger edition are necessarily omitted, but nothing is 
wanting to the comprehension of the text. If many notes re- 
lating to the latter are omitted, it is because Mr. Forman is 
justly entitled to consider his text in general a tertus receptus. 

No type could be clearer or more comfortable, and this issue has 

the further advantage of a condensed but adequate memoir. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 

A Text-Boox or Tropircat Acricurture. By H. A. Alford Nicholls, 
M.D., F.L.S., etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Tue Jamaica Government some time ago offered a premium 
for the best text-book on “Tropical Agriculture” specially 
adapted for the use of the colleges and higher schools in that 
colony, and Dr. Nicholls, of Dominica, was successful in the com- 

tition. The scope of the book has since been extended so as to 
include nearly all the agricultural products cultivated in the 
tropics, and in its revised form it has been adopted by the 
Governments of other colonies besides Jamaica as a text-book for 
prospective peasant proprietors, planters, and young settlers who 
have their own way to make in the world. Dr. Nicholls claims, 
and with justice, that the volume is no mere compilation, but 
a record of experience, study and observation. He has tried, in 
fact, to write just the practical book which he could nowhere 
find twelve years ago, when he began to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which beset the inexperienced planter. Questions relat 
ing to the soil, the climate, plant life, the rotation of crops, 
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drainage, irrigation, manures, tillage, pruning and grafting are 
in turn diseussed, and then the most approved methods of eul- 
tivating coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, tobacco, fruits, spices, drugs, 
dyes, and cereals are explained. The book has had the revision 
= Mr. D. Morris, F.L.S., Assistant Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and for many years Director of the Botanical 
Department in Jamaica. Scientific accuracy has also been 
secured as far as possible in the illustrations; in fact, most of 
the engravings scattered through the text have been copied, by 
permission of the authorities of the Royal Gardens, from the 
official guide to Kew. The value of such a work to those who 
look forward to life in the tropics is not open to question. 
A word of hearty commendation is due to the author for the 
manner in which he has contrived to unite scientific accuracy 
and practical advice. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


HALF a century age George Borrow published ‘The Bible in 
Spain,” and found himself famous. The title of the book 
certainly did not promise much, at all events, in the way of 
romantic adventure, but those who then made acquaintance with 
this picturesque, racy, unconventional writer, felt that a new 
power had arisen in English literature. “The Bible in Spain” 
came to be regarded, even in its author's lifetime, as a classic 
book, and the critics of the early Victorian epoch described it 
as something between “ Gil Blas” and “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
We are not prepared to endorse that view, even though George 
Borrow once declared that he regarded himself as “a Le Sage 
in water-colours,” but the volume will always hold its own asa 
unique record of travel. George Borrow was forty when it 
appeared, scarcely more than midway through his career, for he 
died in 1881 at the ripe age of seventy-eight. He was early 
thrown on his own resources, and after a dull struggle in London 
in the cheerless by-paths of literature, he turned his back upon 
the city and became a veritable roving Englishman. He was a 
linguist of no mean ability, and he traversed a considerable part 
of Europe studying the Romany dialects, and making himself 
at home by the camp fires of wandering tribes of gypsies. 
“ Lavengro,” which is perhaps his most remarkable book, was 
published in 1850, cil in it fact and fiction are strangely 
blended. There are passages in it only — to the hand of 
genius, but it is unequal, and as a whole lacks the characteristics 
of a finished work of art. Mr. Theodore Watts, than whom few 
men are entitled to speak with more authority on all that con- 
cerns George Borrow, says with truth that the book has been 
regarded by some as a spoilt autobiography, and by others 
as spoilt fiction; but he hints at a possible solution of the 
mystery when he adds that George Borrow once told 
him that an autobiography was not a mere record of the 
incidents of a man’s life, but rather the picture of the man him- 
self in character and in soul. Mr. Watts adds that he has reason 
to believe that Borrow sat down to write his own life in 
“Lavengro,” but his imagination led him to attempt a more 
diffieult task. He is described by Mr. Watts, in an admirable 
critical introduction to this notable accession to the “ Minerva 
Library of Famous Books,” as a splendid literary amateur, a 
man of deep sympathy with human kind, and, even in old age, a 
true child of nature. This extraordinary book is pervaded from 
the first page to the last with the personality of its author, and it 
contains descriptive passages of superb vigour and unerring 
insight. Those who have not yet encountered the scholar, the 
gypsy, and the priest who figure in the pages of “ Lavengro,” 
ought not to lose any time in making their acquaintance. 

A quaint old black-letter book, “ Information for Pilgrims 
unto the Holy Land,” has just been reproduced in facsimile, 
with an Sere, iro by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, from a unique 
copy belonging to the Souulty of Advocates at Edinburgh. The 
original was printed in 1498 by Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn 
de Worde. he ‘Information for Pilgrims” was one of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s earliest books; in fact, it was printed in 
Westminster seven years after Caxton’s death, when his former 
assistant was still carrying on the business under his old master’s 
roof. Three years later Wynkyn de Worde moved to a more 
central position in Fleet Street, and by that time he had printed 
more than one hundred books. Pilgrimages from Western 
Europe to the Holy Land began in the fourth century, and 
the devout of all classes soon came to regard them as a 
means of grace. The journey was long and laborious, and 
there were perils by land as well as by sea; and as time 


Lavencro: Tae Scuotar, THE Gypsy, THE Priest. By George Borrow, 
author of ‘‘The Bible in Spain,’’ etc. With an Introduction by 
Theodore Watts. ‘‘ Minerva Library of Famous Books.’’ London, 
New York, and Melbourne: Ward, Lock & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s.) 

INFORMATION FOR P1InGRims UNTO THE Hoty Lanp. Edited by E, 
Gordon Duff. London: Lawrence & Bullen. Demy 8vo. 

W. E. Grapstong: Enoianp’s Great Commoner. By Walter Jerrold, 
author of ‘‘ Michael Faraday: Man of Science,” etc. Illustrated, 
London: 8S. W. Partridge & Co. Crown 8vo, (Is, 6d.) 

Tue Sunpay Scuoor Teacher's Brett MANvAL, Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. Demy $vo. 
(6d.) 

Tue Nations Arounp Isrart. By A. Keary, author of ‘Early 


Egyptian History.” Illustrated. London and New York: Mac- | 


millan & Co. Crown 8vo. 





went on and the movement grew formidable, the Saracens 
had to be faced. Afterwards curiosity and a love of ad- 
venture brought pilgrimage into fashion, and many under- 
took it who were not inspired by the religious impulse, 
and some of the later English pilgrimages seem to have been of 
a character which could scarcely fail to bring the whole move- 
ment into contempt. Sir John Mandeville’s fantastic account 
of his travels in the East stimulated the curiosity of a credulous 
age, and served still further to deprive subsequent pilgrimages 
of all religious significance. “The Information for Pilgrims” 
was intended, as its name indicates, as a guide-book, and it 
opens with a number of itineraries, and then follow practical 
directions, many of which are not less odd than explicit. The 
book throws considerable light on the social conditions which 
prevailed in England at a period when the prestige of pilgrim- 
age was beginning to dwindle, and was soon to be swept away 
by the scorn born of the new learning, and the faith which made 
war with superstition at the Reformation. Mr. Gordon Duff 
does well to lay stress on the fact that it is only when we read 
a book like this that we are able to appreciate the contrast 
between the real and the ideal pilgrim—the pilgrim of romance 
and art, and the pilgrim who bargained for two hot meals a day, 
and who carried with him, in addition to many creature comforts 
of a minor sort, “two barrels of wine, a pen of poultry, and a 
feather-bed.” Verily, pilgrimages had long camel to be heroic, 
or to possess a religious meaning, when Wynkyn de Worde’s 
little book, with its crafty worldly-wise counsels, was considered 
a vade mecum for the saints. 

There is nothing in the least degree remarkable about Mr. 
Walter Jerrold’s monograph on “ W. E. Gladstone: England’s 
Great Commoner.” It is enough to say that it is written with 
simplicity, though not, we are bound to add, with any real 
mastery of the facts and forces of a protracted career and a 
singularly powerful personality. Mr. Jerrold’s narrative is 
fluent rather than well-informed, but it is happily less rhetorical 
than most little books of the kind, nor is it vitiated by unstinted 
eulogy. The memoirs, political and social, of the Queen’s reign 
have naturally been placed under tribute, but we would have 
liked the book better if Mr. Jerrold had more frankly avowed 
the sources from which his quotations are taken. Although the 
volume is surprisingly cheap, it contains quite a number, of 
capital portraits and other illustrations. 

The Sunday school teacher whose heart is in his work 
quickly discovers that if he is to help others in any real and high 
sense, he must himself be always willing to learn, and in these 
days, when secular education is everywhere making rapid strides, 
it is more than ever imperative that the quality of the teaching 
offered to the young by church and chapel should be kept 
abreast of the growing intelligence of the times. There is truth 
in the assertion that there is no stronger evidence of the 
progress of Sunday schools than that which is afforded by the 
fact that a special department of literature has been called into 
existence within recent years to meet the demand created b 
such beneficent work. We have just received the first instal- 
ment of a new serial—which is to, be completed in twelve month] 
parts—entitled “The Sunday School Teacher’s Bible Manual,” 
and it evidently aims at being a work of reference of the utmost 
practical utility. The arrangement is alphabetical, and the a 
of the book appears to cover the whole field of inquiry. The 
manners and customs, for instance, are explained, the nature of 
miracles, and the evidence on which those of Seripture rest, are 
discussed, and the teaching embodied in our Lord’s parables is 
unfolded. Questions relating to the topography of Palestine, 
and to the ethnology and history of the Bible, are dealt with ; 
the results of modern archeological research are also indicated, 
and Dr. Hunter has in other directions—if we may judge at least 
from the first sixty pages of the book—done his best to bring 
the work into line with contemporary scholarship. Illustrations 
have been introduced where necessary into the text, and admir- 
able coloured maps enhance the value of the volume as a book of 
reference. 

We are glad to welcome a new and cheap edition of Miss 
Keary’s attractive and well-informed account of the early history 
of the great Eastern Empires, whose territories surrounded 
Palestine in Old Testament days. The book, “The Nations 
Around Israel,” was first published upwards of twenty years ago, 
and its merits—they are both scholarly and picturesque—have 
been considerable enough to keep it in steady demand. There 
is truth in the assertion that one great distinction between the 
history of the early ages of the world, as we gather it from the 
narratives of Scripture or from the records on Egyptian tombs, 
Chaldean monuments, and Assyrian cylinders, is that whilst one 
account confronts us with real men and women, and shows us 
their joys and sorrows, their struggles and temptations, the 
other continually disappoints, by offering us oaly long lists of 
names, or at the best minute details concerning the outward 
forms of life, but nothing which helps us to understand in- 
dividual thought and character. Miss Keary, in these chapters, 
brings the minute knowledge of ancient manners and customs, 
which have been brought to.light by the researches of travellers 
like Layard and Rawlinson, to the interpretation of the sacred 
page, and the book certainly fulfils its avowed aim, by making 
some points of the Bible history more intelligible to ordinary 
readers. 
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Eprror1aL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Tue Eprror,”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to “‘ THE 
Manaoer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The Fditor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received Nort LATER than THuRSDAY MORNING. 
Applications for copies of THE Spgaxer, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to Cassen, & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Tae Speaker may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 12, Rue Bleue. a 
Terms or Svusscrrerions By Post. 


Yearly : at ad ‘ ove wv io 
Half-yearly ... _ ous _ eve ose 14s. 
Quarterly nme ne fie ws 8s. 


THE SPEAKER. 


BOND, FRASER & CO., LimitTep, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 


BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 


Britisu Rarts sold for account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. 





[April 1, 1893. 





AMERICAy 
Raits sold for account or three months’ Forwarp Detivery. MininG SHARES so 
for three, four, and six months’ Forwarp Detivery. These lengthened contrac 
afford unusual opportunities for clients to take advantage of the many fluctuation 
occurring during the three months’ duration of contract. Shares may be closed at any 
intermediary period, and profits taken at once. Scorcn Securities bought for cas: 
INVESTMENTS paying from 4 percent. to 25 per cent. peraanum. Lists free on app 
cation. Immepiate CasH SETTLEMENTS on all bargains. Operation accounts opened 
profits paid weekly. To make money, write for our detailed prospectus and terms 
dealing. CrosinG Prices issuep NiGntcy. 


Write for our ADVICES, now ready. 
BOND, FRASER & CO., Limited, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. 


TELEGRAMS : 


MUTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION, Limi 


(Incorporated 1850), 5, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, W.C 

38, Ship Street, Brighton, and 199, Queen’s Road, Hastings, advance mor 
upon personal security, bills of sale, deeds, &c., repayable by instalments. Bills promp: 
discounted. Forms free. Interest moderate.—C. R. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


** SHAREBROKERS, LONDON.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED ; 


ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than thei 
Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected wit 
the Stock Exchange, or under the contro! of the Committee. List of Members of 
Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on applicati 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange 


Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 


own principals. 


Cdurational. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM WILL COMMENCE 
FRIDAY, MAY. 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships (available fro 


OTH 





September next) will be held in July. Particulars can | 


obtained now from the Head Master. 


ss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 















German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ROSSALIVN SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Y an EXAMINATION held simultaneously at Rossall and a 
Oxford on April 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLAR 
SHIPS will be AWARDED, varying from 60 guineas to £10: ope 
to boys under 15 (seniors), or under 14 (juniors), on LADY DAY, 1893 
For further particulars, apply HEAD MASTER, Rossali, Fleetwood. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOO 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. - + + + Head Master. 


Qs COLONIAL COLLEGE AN 
TRAINING FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Students 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 





Now ready, price ros. 6d., to be had at all Libraries. 


ANTHEA. A True Story of the Greek War of Iné 


pendence, By Ciicite Cassaverri (A Russian). 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 





POEMS BY A NEW WRITER. Just Published, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


By Marte -tivs. _Illustratd 
wrk is issued on large paper, cloth gilt 


JOY AND HEALTH. 


N.B.—An édition de luxe of this 
top, price 7s. 6d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitrsco, Ludgate Hill, London, 








